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Announcements 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF THREE 
AWARDS BY ETA SIGMA PHI 


1. SIXTH ANNUAL ESSAY CONTEST: 


a) Subject: “Democratic Ideals in 
Funeral Oration (Thucydides 2.34~-46).” 

b) Eligibility: open to any undergraduate, en- 
rolled at the time of submission of the paper, in a 
course of Greek or Latin in an approved Ameri- 
can college or university. Each paper should be 
accompanied with an “identification page” to be 
supplied by the Executive Secretary on request, 
giving necessary information and including a tes- 
timonial from a member of the classics faculty at 
the contestant’s school, indicating the contest- 
ant’s right to participate and the fair and original 
preparation of the paper. There is no limit on the 
number of papers from any one school 

c) All papers must be original, and quotations 
must be duly credited. Format, mode of citation, 
and the like must be consistent within the paper. 
Papers must be typewritten in double space, on 
one side only of normal sized typewriter paper 
The maximum length is 2250 words. 

d) Papers must be submitted directly to the 
Executive Secretary, and must bear a post mark 
date not later than March 15, 1951. 

e) Decision as to excellence will be made by a 
board of judges, who will identify the papers by 
code designation only. The Contest will, in its 
full award, be dependent on a minimum of fifteen 
entries from fifteen different institutions. 

f) Prizes will be awarded as follows: first, 
$50.00; second, 35.00; third, fourth, 
$17.50; fifth, $12.50; sixth, $10.00. 


ericles’ 


$25.00; 


2. SPECIAL GREEK TRANSLATION CON- 
TEST 


a) The contest will be open to undergraduates 
enrolled at the time of participation in a course 
in Greek at an approved American college or uni- 
versity. The passage for sight translation from 
Greek will be suitable for a student in the second 
year of the languages or above. The Contest will 
be held simultaneously in the participating schools 
on March 15, 1951, for two hours. The Contest, 
in its fullest award, will be dependent on a due 
number of entrants. Decisions will be made by a 
board of judges who will identify papers by code 
designation only. 
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b) Notification of a desire to participate must 
be sent in writing, not later than March 1, 1951, 
to the Executive Secretary. Prizes will be offered 
as in the Contest above, with the addition that 
any participant placing in both Contests will 
receive a third award equal to that he gains in 
the Special Greek Translation Contest 


3. SATTERFIELD LATIN VERSION CON 
TEST 


a) The Contest will be open to undergraduates 
enrolled at the time of participation in a course 
of Greek or Latin at an approved American col 
lege or university. It will consist in an original 
English version of a passage of Latin verse, to be 
supplied on request, by the Executive Secretary. 
Decision will be made by a board of judges who 
will identify papers by code designation only. 

b) Entries must be postmarked not later than 
March 15, 1951, and must be sent directly to the 
Executive Secretary. A prize of $25.00 will be 
awarded the best paper. 

ADDRESS: William C. Korfmacher, Execu 
tive Secretary, Eta Sigma Phi, 3650 Lindell Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis 8, Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


“Languages Are the Pedigrees of Nations” will 
be the theme of the Fourth University of Ken 
tucky Foreign Language Conference, to be held 
on the campus at Lexington, April 26-28, 19§1. 


The lecturers will be: Dr. Urban T. Holmes, 
Kenan Professor of Romance Languages, Uni 
versity of North Carolina (currently, Tulane 
University); Dr. Helmut Rehder, Head of the 
Department of German, University of Illinois; 
and Dr. David M. Robinson, Professor of Classi 
cal Archaeology, University of Mississippi 
(Emeritus, Johns Hopkins University). In addi 
tion, more than one hundred scholars and teach- 
ers from throughout the nation will read papers, 
both academic and pedagogical, in sectional meet- 
ings devoted to Classical and other Languages. 

The 1950 Conference drew approximately 400 
registrants, representing 153 institutions and 16 
languages, from 28 states, the Province of On 
tario, and England. Programs may be had from 
the Director, Dr. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Department 
of Ancient Languages, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 
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NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF Conference programs were attended by near. } 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ly 300 teachers and enthusiastically received, not 
Seas only for their excellent content but for the strik 
Recognizing the common interests of all lan- ing example which they presented of how much 
guage teachers, the New York State Federation of can be accomplished through the energetic co 
Modern Language Teachers changed its yame, aC operation of all language teachers and all language 
its annual meeting held at the University of teachers’ associations in a given area. Friday 
Buffalo in October, to the New York State afternoon’s program began with an address of 
Federation of Foreign Language Teachers. Apatt elcome by Chancellor T. R. McConnell, Uni 
from the community of interests thus recognized, versity of Buffalo. and consisted of three panel 
the change was seen as logical because of the basic gi --ussions: “Teacher Training and Student 
position of Latin in the schools and because so Progress,” “Language Apathy and Doom,” and 
many teachers teach both Latin and a modern) «Ty, cher Training and Certifcation.” 
language. The Rev. Martin H. Marnon, Little Seminary, 
The meeting of the Federation was held incon- Buffalo, was elected to a newly-created position 
junction with the University of Buffalo Foreign on the Board of Directors added to allow spe 
Language Conference, itself a cooperative under- cific representation for Latin. Professor J. Alan | 
taking sponsored by the New York State Teachers Pfeffer of the University of Buffalo was elected 
Association, the Classical Association, and the President of the Federation and Professor Gordor 
professional organizations of the several modern _ R. Silber, Union College, continues as Secretary- 
languages. Treasurer. | 
BEATE FOUNDATION TEXTS 





| A’ j IN CARR AND HApzsits. The Living Language, A Latin Book for Be. | 


ginners 
TEXTS Comprehensive Tests. Mastery Tests. Teacher’s Manual and Key 
CARR, HADZSITS, AND WEDECK. The Living Language, 
A Second Latin Book | 
Also Text Edition. Teacher’s Manual and Key 
WEDECK. Third Year Latin. Second Edition 
Also Text Edition 
CARR AND WEDECK. Latin Poetry (Vergil’s Aeneid, Books 1-VI. and | 
Selections from Ovid, Horace, and Others) 
Also Text Edition 
PHARR. Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI. Also Text Edition 


EXTENSIVE READING TEXTS 
BROWN. Modern Latin Conversation 

MAXEY. Acta Muciorum.* A Second Latin Reader 
FAY. Carolus et Maria* 
MAXEY AND FAY. A New Latin Primer* 











D. C. HEATH 





AND COMPANY % ; = s 
pOTEAT. Cicero. Selected Letters. Rev.. and Pliny, Selected Lette ’ 

soeren NEW YORE “Useful and interesting for high school sight reading” I 
CHICAGO ATLANTA ROGERS, SCOTT. AND WARD. Caesaris Augusti Res Gestae et Frag: . 
a ae menta (Caesar Augustus) ; 
DALLA LONDON 3 is — : 
. * in the Heath-Chicago Latin Serie a 
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Trends and Events 


Edited by Dorrance S. White 
RELIGION AND THE CLASSICS 


THERE SEEMS TO BE a definite trend at present 
for educators to inquire into the relation of reli- 
gion to education and to reconsider the moral and 
spiritual values in education. One educator stated 
it somewhat as follows: moral and spiritual values 
cannot be departmentalized: they must be inher 
ent in the total subject matter of education. 

Have you never found yourself spontaneously 
digressing in the midst of a recitation to discourse 
on some phase of religion, ancient or modern? Of 
course you have, and you have noted how eagerly 
students listen to speculations on the nature of 
the soul, whether our conceptions are superior to 
those of the ancients, whether true religion, so- 
called, is consistent with religion marked by ritual, 
and what really constitutes true religious wor- 
ship. 

It seems to me that we teachers of the Classics 
could draw more abundantly from the works of 
the writers in our field concerning the nature of 
religion, the meaning of prayer, why today the 
burning of an animal's choicest parts on an altar 
will not satisfy a hunger for religious truth or in- 
spiration, and why faith without works is dead. 
We could drop many a religious sentiment, with- 
out sentimentality, to the lasting good of our 
students and yet not tread upon toes made overly 
sensitive by the credo entertained by a particular 


or 


sect. 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES 


THe Epwarp W. Hazen Founpation (400 
Prospect Street, New Haven 11, Conn.) has 
gotten out a series of essays of which one, ““Re- 
ligious Perspectives of College Teaching in the 
Classics,” pertains definitely to our field. The 
author is Alfred R. Bellinger, Professor of Latin 
at Yale University. The Foundation in its preface 
to the essay, after stating what, in its opinion, 
religion is not, says (p. 2): 

Religion is man’s quest for communion with an ultimate 
spiritual reality completely independent of human de- 
sires and imaginings. Religion apprehends this Absolute 
Reality and Value in faith, and seeks to give concrete 
embodiment to the ineffable in creed, cult and conduct. 
The creative power of the universe is not an intellectual 
abstraction but an objective entity, a Divine Being. 
Although God infinitely transcends our human nature 
and understanding, He most potently reveals Himself 
to those who conceive of Him in personal terms. Thus 


symbolized, He becomes tor us not merely Cosmic Mind, 
but Creator, Judge and Redeemer of mankind. 


Authors of the essays are accorded complete free 
dom in expressing their personal views. The 
Committee continues with the thought: 


The cleavage which divides intellectual from spiritual 
life is probably the most ominous defect of modern 
civilization. High religion and intellectual enterprise be- 
long together. 


The purpose of the essays, according to the Foun- 
dation, is to obtain a fair hearing from a large 
academic audience. The Committee laments that 
even in these days of “general education” the 
modern scholar remains a specialist. Continuing, 
It Says: 

He is likely to be less interested in the general problem 
of the place of religion in higher education than in the 
specific problem of how religion pertains to the teaching 
of his particular subject. This more specialized aspect of 
the question deserves more careful investigation than 
it has hitherto received. 

Professor Bellinger’s treatment of the subject 
is much more searching than one would believe 
possible within the space of fifteen pages. And it 
isn't that he always introduces new facts so much 
as the happy manner in which he introduces the 
things we know: 


The Romans would have been shocked to be called an 
irreligious race. For them, religion was not so much the 
contemplation of gods as the right understanding of the 
duty of man. They certainly did not invent ethics, and 
their best ethical writings are pale things beside the pro- 
fundity of Plato and Aristotle. But the question of duty 
does pervade Latin literature to a much greater extent 
than it does the Greek .... Aeneas is pious not from 
any capacity for adoration, but because he is constantly 
faithful to his obligation... . The decorative value of 
the old gods is inexhaustible. It can produce the hymn 
to Diana of Catullus, who is not a religious poet at all, 
and the delightful jeu d’esprit on Mercury by Horace, 
whose religion was certainly conventional and unim- 
passioned. 

Would that we had more space for this little es- 
say! But this closing thought: 


Nothing is more necessary for the classics than to be 
brought back into the main stream of the humanistic 
discipline and studied no longer merely as an aristocratic 
division of learning, but as a brilliant part of the whole 
history of mankind. For that purpose we must study 
them anew, entire and no longer be misled by the false 
doctrine that what the ancients knew is important but 
what they believed is negligible. What men believe is 
always important and no conception of the relation he- 
tween a man and his god is without significance for the 
great question of the true relation between God and 
man. 
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TWO SINE QUA NONS 


Were | asxep what I considered the two 
issets most important in the making of a good 
teacher, I should say, a good personality and a 
propensity for hard work. And not a rich knowl 
edge of the subject? Yes, but you can’t have a 
good personality without a good brain, and a 
good brain and hard work will bring about a rich 
knowledge of Latin. 

And yet a third asset might be added: the abil 
ity to choose a good location for one’s work. 
Sometimes a good personality and hard work 
will not produce the best results. For example, a 
teacher whom I consider a first-class personality 
and a beaver-like worker has been located for a 
number of years in an unappreciative commun- 
ity. She wrote recently: “The chief enemies of 
my department are colleagues, both administra- 
tors and teachers, who tell the youth not to take 
third and fourth year Latin. There seems to be 
nothing I can do about it, so it is librarian that 
I'll be, though I yearn to teach Latin.” This 
woman will make a most capable librarian, but 
she should be teaching Latin happily in a com- 
munity that appreciates her good appearance, 
sparkling personality, and the disposition to be 
always on the job. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


AWARE THAT THE TREND right now is for more 
emphasis upon visual education, the Visua! Edu- 
cation Association, Inc. of 230 West Fifth Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio, has put out a set of 1000 Latin 
vocabulary cards, 13 by 33 inches, which look as 
though they might be of service to teachers who 
believe in drill on vocabulary as an aid for reading 
Latin. On one side of the little cards are the Latin 
words with English derivatives beneath. On the 
reverse side are the commonest meanings of the 
word. The Latin words are basic and together 
with related words number 2300. Words marked 
with an asterisk (*) do not appear in the N. Y. 
State Syllabus or College Entrance Board Exami- 
nation lists and are included chiefly for the in 
terests of advanced students. 

As in the case of so many devices of this sort, 
the critical problem would seem to be how to use 
the cards profitably. Large cards visible to pupils 
in the back row have probably been used since 
Erasmus was a boy. If each student must confine 
his attention to his own box of cards and draw 
me at command, or all students draw the same 
numbered card at command, there are going to be 
some fumbles on the one-yard line. And when a 
thousand cards get misplaced, vae mihi, magistro 


miserrimo! And unless the teacher’s thumb has 
a rubber tip, the passing bell will ring before she 
has drawn many cards. 

This editor's suggestion (and he has a box of 
the cards before him) for the dilemma is that the 
cards be put ina projector lantern where, without 
getting burnt, one can quickly cover and uncover 
the word and thus sharpen the student's per- 
ception. Why nct borrow a lantern, invite in the 
superintendent and principal? Who knows? A 
permanent lantern might be installed! And in the 
interest of economy, lend the lantern to the his- 
tory department when your temporary needs have 
been served. 


ECHOES FROM WORKSHOPS 


Tue Five-pay Minnesota Latin Workshop last 
summer, according to instructors and teacher- 
students, was quite a success. Some over forty 
were in attendance. The University of Minnesota 
administration was aware that the Department of 
Classics was carrying on efhciently; which is a 
psychological situation conducive to the repeti- 
tion of such activities in successive summers. A 
policy which brought the session to a successful 
climax was that of lecturing at and uplifting, so 
to speak, the ““Workshoppers” as little as possi- 
ble. Those that piloted the session “tried to keep 
in touch with the undercurrents of discussion 
outside of the formal sessions and then drag them 
into the open” (the discussions, not the “shop: 
pers,” as Plautus would say). 

A by-product of the Minnesota Latin Work- 
shop session was the increased activity in tape re 
cordings. There was developed a tie-up with the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com: 
pany, makers of Scotch Tape (and recording 
tape), and one of this company’s technical experts, 
who is also interested in the Classics, 1s working 
with the Department of Classics in this project 


PRIZE EXAMINATIONS AS 
A STIMULUS 


Pror. Konrap Gries, chairman of the Com 
mittee on Scholarship Awards of the New York 
Classical Club reports a “fairly successful at- 
tempt to stimulate interest in the study of Greek 
and Latin among a group particularly in need of 
stimulation, the boys and girls who attend the 
public schools of New York City.” 

In brief, the Scholarship Examination was held 
in June of 1950 in four sections: Latin Second 
Year, Latin Third Year, Latin Fourth Year and 
Greek Third Year. Two cash prizes of fifteen and 

(Concluded on Page 207) 
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Some Comical Scenes from 
Plautus and Terence 
Ortha L. Wilner 


The author inter alia of three papers on Roman Comedy in Classical Philology, Miss Wilner 
is Head of the Foreign Language Department at State Teachers College, Milwaukee, and 
read this paper there before CAMWS in 1948. 





pasa WITH A PHILOSOPHICAL incli- 


nation have for centuries puzzled them- 
selves over an adequate definition of humor. 
And many of these definitions are well-known 
ind well-loved, from Aristotle's “some defec 
or ugliness which is not painful or destruc- 
tive” to Hobbes, Kant, and Bergson; and to 
Stephen Leacock’s “contrasts and incongrui- 
ties which serve in a kindly way to demolish 
falsehood and reveal truth.” 

I would not presume to compete with such 
scholars; nor have I been able to find nor 
tried to concoct some single theory of the 
humorous that embraces all the genuinely 
comical scenes in the plays of Plautus and 
Terence. Rather, I seem to have identified 
ive distinct types of the comical, correspond 
ing roughly, but only in part, to traditional 
definitions. 

Five types of the comical: first, the 
INCONGRUITIES Of actions, situations, charac- 
ter, of life itself serve as the base for the 
largest bulk of humorous productions. The 


1 
n 
I 


lumorist can always make capital of the small 


16 


5 


man who thrashes a big bruiser, the helpless 
fellow who outwits a powerful machine or 
an antagonist possessed of all the resources of 
wealth and social position; or the mother-in- 
law jokes, which point up the incongruity 
of maternal protectiveness. In the second 
type, the essential element is the FEELING OF 
SUPERIORITY Over the mistakes and inade- 
quacies of others. It is amusing when a chair 
man forgets the name of the celebrity he is 
introducing, or Phormio forgets the name of 
his alleged kinsman. Such laughter is a de 
scendant of the shout of triumph, and can 
be defined in the terms Hobbes used: “the 
passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden 
glory arising from sudden conception of some 
eminence in ourselves, by comparison with 
the inferiority of others or with our own 
formerly.’ A SURPRISE REVERSAL in the trend 
of a series or the atmosphere of a situation is 
a third type. Even in serious circumstances 
we are inclined to laugh at a surprise ending. 
Martial made it a permanent characteristic 
of satire. It’s an easy trick; but it’s more than 
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a technique, it’s a genuine type of the comi 
cal. Fearless Fosdick, dropping a trail of hun- 
dreds of business cards after being riddled 
with bullets, and walking off stronger than 
ever, is a superlatively extravagant creation 
and essentially comical.? This type comes 
closest to Kant’s definition of the cause of 
laughter as “sudden transformation of a tense 
expectation into nothing.” BUFFOONERY or 
clowning that makes use of distorted fea- 
tures, forms, or movements accounts for a 
fourth major type, as among circus clowns 
and comic dancers. And hilarity, nFecTiIous 
GaAleTY, seems to be a genuine fifth type, as 
when we laugh because the sun is shining, 
or when actors produce audience-laughter 
merely by their own insistent laughter. 
Possibly in the last analysis all these types are 
traceable to incongruities between what is 
normally expected in life and what is actually 
seen, heard, or done at a specific occasion; 
but to me they seem to be such well marked 
and independent categories that I feel justi- 
fied in calling them five distinct types. 

Now the Roman comedies have not too 
often been studied from the point of view of 
the comical. We are inclined to analyze 
them from a literary or structural approach- 
language, motivation, coincidence, charac- 
terization, stage techniques, costuming, prob- 
lems of production. But Cicero in the de 
Senectute exclaims: How Plautus loved his 
Truculentus and his Pseudolus! Quam Trucu- 
lento Plautus, quam Pseudolo!* And we our- 
selves do not always go to the theater to see 
a problem play, but sometimes for a fantasy 
or musical comedy, expecting nothing more 
than entertainment, relaxation. We are not 
much concerned with the plot structure or 
moral theme or characterization——though 
they may be present—of the Mikado or 
Harvey. Perhaps we can pretend to be in 
Plautus’ audience in the second century B.c. 
and ask: What’s comical in these plays? 

Not all the plays‘ are amusing; the Captivi, 
the Hauton, the Rudens have some amusing 
scenes, to be sure, and incidental witticisms; 
but they also have rather carefully developed 
plots based on social, moral, or romantic 
themes; and the plots are of more significance 


than the comedy. The Stichus, on the other 
hand, the Menaechmi, the Casina have just 
enough plot structure to offer excuse for 
scenes of uproarious comedy. 

The incidental comedy of the plays is no 
part of my present study. There is a great 
deal of humor in individual words and 
phrases, in name-calling and _billingsgate, 
which Kathyrn Glick discussed inher 
Chicago dissertation of 1927: Word-Play in 
Plautus as a Source of Comic Effect. There 
are brief verbal interchanges calculated to 
raise a laugh either in themselves or by reason 
of their presentation, possibly musical pres- 
entation; such as lines 510-512 in the 
Phormio, where the actors repeat vendidit 
with amusing effect; or Rudens 1212-1226, 
where they ring the changes on licet, or 
1265-1278, where they play with censeo, or 
the Persa 215-250, where several series of 
brief phrases and repeated rhythms suggest a 
comic, perhaps musical rendering: Quo agis, 
quo tu; dic tu, dic tu; itane est, itane est; dic 
amabo, dic amabo. Such witticisms, subtleties, 
and word play I am not now interested in; 
but rather in more extended scenes of sus- 
tained comic effect, especially those in which 
action, rather than words only, is indicated 
as the means of provoking laughter. In such 
sustained scenes we find complex combina- 
tions of two or more the five types of the 
comical that I have defined, to be identified 
by number below. The scenes themselves 
may be organized for discussion under four 
general classes of comic scenes, which 
(though based on them) will not correspond 
each with a single one of the five types or 
sources of humor. 


WE ay wwentTir¥ the first and largest class 
as comic scenes created out of the rncon- 
GRUITIES OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE, much of 
the comedy in them depending on the humili- 
ation of masters. (Mostly type 1, plus 4 and 
some of 2 and 3.) 

Do you remember the nasty Casina? There 
is nothing elevating about it, but obviously it 
was conceived to be hilariously funny. Con- 
sider the lot-drawing scene. The plot, you 
remember, centers around a girl who is 
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desired by both the son of the family and the 
reprobate father. Each of the two men wants 
to marry the girl off to his own confidential 
slave in order to have access to her charms 
for himself. The mother acts for the son. In 
the resulting deadlock they appeal to the 
drawing of lots. The scene is set: urn of water, 
lots or tokens, the two slaves, the father and 
mother. The scene is full of running and wrig- 
gling, beating and fighting, violent and even 
brutal action. The father begs that the girl be 
given to his slave, but in his anxiety keeps 
confusing the pronouns (I and me for he and 
him) and gives himself away. Each slave 
prays for success at the lots; each interrupts 
the other to turn his good omen into a bad 
omen; each suspects trickery and examines 
his rival’s token; and the scene is greatly 
prolonged to show the father’s intense 
anxiety—and his unrestrained joy when his 
favorite slave wins in the lot-drawing. It is 
slapstick comedy at its worst. Not one char- 
acter is reputable or likable. 

What is amusing in this scene? The move- 
ment, the rushing, wriggling, cringing, fight- 
ing, dancing—doubtless staged with cari- 
catured bodies and gestures. Buffoonery 
(type 4). What else? The incongruity of 
behavior (type 1). In the atmosphere of 
mounting tension, the reprobate father has 
none of the dignity and austerity his position 
demands, but abandons himself to passionate 
anxiety; under such circumstances his suffer- 
ing wins no sympathy but leaves him only a 
fit object of ridicule. A master should have 
dignity, should be shrewd, intelligent, well- 
disciplined, and in firm control of his subordi- 
nates. Here he has renounced his dignity to 
serve his illicit desires, has made himself sub- 
servient to his subordinates, put himself in 
a position to be ridiculed with impunity; 
and as the play continues, he is so ridiculed 
by his slave, his wife, his neighbor. 

Such situations, the humiliation of a master 
in various forms, are stock in trade for the 
comedy writers. In the Adelphi the slave 
mimics and parodies his master’s dour 
brother Demea, applying to the slave-job of 
cookery the sort of expressions Demea uses 
of the moral training of his son. Says Demea 


(413-429) “I'm constantly at it; omit nothing; 
train him; tell him to look into men’s lives as 
into a mirror and take examples for himself. 
Do this. Don’t do that. This is laudable. That 
is faulty.” Syrus answers “I teach my 
mates in the same fashion. This is salty. This 
is burned. This isn’t clean. That is right. 
Remember next time. I tell them to look into 
their cooking pots as into a mirror.” The 
mimicry is preceded by a long passage of 
gross flattery and followed later by a set of 
street directions that take Demea wandering 
all over town. The humiliation is more subtle 
than that of Lysidamus in the Casina; more 
subtle than the humiliation of Demea’s 
brother Micio at the end of this same play. 
Syrus’ ridicule is recognized by the audience 
but not at the moment by Demea (types 1, 2). 

In the Menaechmi, Menaechmus, wearing 
his wife's stolen dress and ridiculed, brow- 
beaten, even told to dance down the street 
by his parasite, plays 2 scene in the same 
category. In the Asinavia the humiliation of 
the master is carried to the superlative degree. 
The slave compels bis master to carry him 
around the stage on his back. As Stephen 
Leacock would put it, this is the discomfiture 
of the sublime—or rather of the dignified— 
into the ridiculous. 

The humiliation of a master is an incon- 
gruity inherent in the social structure, be- 
cause individuals falls short of the behavior 
their social position presupposes. Conversely 
they assume forms of behavior suited to their 
social position but at variance with their 
character, making a mock of the social struc- 
ture itself, as well as of individuals who are 
unworthy of it. Hence we recognize the 
braggart soldiers and cooks, the ingenuous 
young lovers, the duped fathers, the drunk- 
ards, as revealing the incongruity of life 
(type 1). Their special weaknesses are exag- 
gerated, boisterously and often crudely, to 
extract the last flavor of comedy from the 
situation, 

Among scenes of this class, one of the most 
enjoyable is in the Phormio, where the father 
Demipho, after quarreling with the trickster 
in the presence of three advocates, asks their 
advice on his best plan of action. The advocati 








are muffled up in all the solemn mummery of 


the legal profession. They defer to each other 
with elaborate courtesy; they pronounce con- 
tradictory opinions, each bolstered up with 
specious reasoning; they demand postpone- 
ment for deliberation. The incongruity in- 
herent in the solemnity of law and justice 
and the affectations of some of its practition- 
ers is ridiculed in twenty lines of Latin dia- 


logue. 


THAT'S ONE CLASS Of comic scene that is 
used extensively. A second can be called 
scenes Of SELF-FRUSTRATION.® (Mainly type 2; 
some of 1 and 3.) Let’s go back to the lot- 
drawing scene of the Casina, to the self- 
frustration of the father. His repeated lapsus 
linguae reveal the incongruity between his 
intentions and his actions (type 1). Repeti- 
tion of the error makes it progressively more 
comical, and tickles the audience with a 
pleasing sense of superiority by its knowledge 
that he is revealing what he wants to conceal 
(type 2). Then the author tricks the audience; 
after creating an expectation that his frustra- 
tions will continue in indefinite series, he 
suddenly reverses the movement and gives 
him the victory (type 3). 

There is similar self frustration at the end 
of the Phormio; the husband's fright and 
anxiety under the heckling of Phormio betray 
his bigamous marriage and his pilfering to his 
lawful wife. 

Better still, consider the Aulularia. One of 
the great figures of high comedy in literature 
is Euclio, in whose character is depicted the 
incongruity inherent in miserliness and sus- 
picion. Throughout most of the third act, 
Euclio is hugging his treasure trove under his 
cloak. He dodges and squirms in his long 
conversations, trying to keep the pot of gold 
hidden, but constantly betraying his secret 
by peeking under his cloak or feeling of the 
pot to reassure himself. Like Lysidamus in the 
Casina, he reveals what he wants to conceal. 
Exaggerated as the figure of Euclio is, it has 
more reality than Lysidamus. The latter is a 
wooden puppet repeating his lines. Euclio’s 
fears are those of a very poor man suddenly 
enriched, not by toil or inheritance, but by 
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discovery of a treasure trove. A succession 
of scenes shows him in a succession of cir- 
cumstances, driving out of the house his 
servant and even his rooster; suspicious of his 
rich neighbor, suspicious of the caterers, 
badgered by the slaves; slyly going for his 
share of a religious distribution; forever seek- 
ing a safer hiding place for his gold, and in so 
doing forever risking detection and finally 
making it accessible to thieves. The character 
is exaggerated into caricature; but Euclio’s 
many contacts with others in the play give 
him many-sidedness, reality. And the irony 
of fortune, that the unexpected relief of his 
poverty only increases his misery and troubles 
that grim irony makes him a_ universal 
comic symbol of wretched humanity strug: 
gling in the web of life's incongruities. 


THE THIRD GENERAL CLASS Of comic scenes 
is that of SUSTAINED BEWILDERMENT.’ (Mainly 
types 3 and 4, with some of 1 and 2.) 

The Andria is not a particularly comical 
comedy. The author obviously wished not to 
represent fathers or masters as humiliated, 
degraded, duped, and treated with indignity; 
nor sons and slaves as triumphing in unfilial 
behavior. The result is somewhat weak. Simo 
the father is hypersensitive in seeking an 
unquestionable occasion for correcting his 
son’s misbehavior. Basic traits are conscien- 
tiousness, intelligence, maintenance of aw 
thority as master and father, and paternal 
concern, along with a certain self-pity. The 
son, as usual, is in love and eager to marry 
against his father’s wishes; but far from 
striving to flout his father, he spends most 
of his lines debating how to reconcile his 
duty to his father with his inclinations and 
sense of responsibility to the girl. The in 
triguing slave is allowed little scope by his 
master’s anticipation of trickery; moreover it 
is not money the son wants, but a way to 
avoid obeying his father without actually 
disobeying him. With such rigid restrictions, 
if the author is to introduce any intrigue at 
all, the master must dupe the slave or one of 
the gentlemen must dupe himself. 

Both these things happen. Simo over 
reaches himself in his distrust of the slave, 
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and fails to recognize the truth of the slave's 
information that a child has been born. And 
Simo’s earnest appeal to his friend Chremes 
bears unexpected fruit in tricking the slave. 
The trick of the pseudo-marriage, inaugu- 
rated to provide an excuse to expostulate with 
the son, is recognized as merely a trick and is 
reversed (type 3) to backfire at the father; 
but then it is again reversed, not by trickery 
but by that earnest appeal to Chremes, and 
backfires at the slave. The slave is duped, 
not by intrigue, but most effectively for all 
that. Only the arrival of Crito as deus ex 
machina makes comedy out of what must 
otherwise have been tragedy for either the 
father or the lovers. 

What is comical in the play? Not the 
father’s self-pity and passionate anger in the 
recognition scene; not the son's alternating 
allegiance and final abject surrender; not the 
futile fumbling of the slave. It is the father’s 
obstinate self-delusion (type 2) that amuses 
an audience—-and one other hilarious scene. 

That one scene is supposedly an impromptu 
concoction of the slave's to take advantage 
of the accidental approach of Chremes, the 
prospective father-in-law. The timing is well 
planned. You remember that Davos, the 
slave, directs Mysis, the girl's slave, to lay 
the new born child on his master’s doorstep. 
Then Chremes appears. Davos exclaims “Oh, 
there’s Chremes. I won't do what I had 
planned, I'll improvise something.” He darts 
offstage, to return a moment later. His 
entrance speech is supposed to convince 
Chremes that he is just returning from the 
forum, but it is amazingly and purposely 
uninventive. He ends “I don’t know what 
else to say.”” That futility would amuse an 
audience (type 2). Then he stages a violent 
quarrel with Mysis for putting the child at 
his master’s door, at which Mysis is utterly 
bewildered, tries to defend herself and her 
mistress, and does make it very clear that the 
child's birth and parentage can be proved in 
court. 

Why is this comical? The situation is highly 
attificial, but Mysis’ bewilderment is not 
artificial. Just a moment earlier, Davos has 
told her to lay the child down, now (type 3) 


he attacks her violently for doing so-and 
won't permit her to say a word about his 
instructions. Davos is perfectly aware of the 
child’s birth and parentage; now (type 3) he 
rejects the whole story as a lie. Moreover the 
slave girl's distress and confusion claim little 
sympathy from an audience that sees no dis 
aster in the circumstances. In this scene it is 
not easy to see with Hobbes that the laughter 
of the audience is a gesture of triumph, or to 
explain it by the usual definitions of laughter. 
Davos, to be sure, is enjoying a triumph over 
Chremes and his old master; he has routed one 
obstacle to the marriage and might be entitled 
to laugh on those terms. But the audience 
laughs, not at Chremes’ discomfiture, but at 
Mysis’ bewilderment and Davos’ volte- 
face. The girl, caught in a web of unforeseen 
circumstances, struggles this way and that 
to escape from her tormentor, consciously 
right and truthful; and in spite of being right 
she is discomfited at every turn and the 
truth is, superficially at least, defeated (type 
1). And that defeat is really a victory. It is 
the irony of life, as Leacock would say, in 
a scene of comedy, not tragedy—an “ap- 
pearance of disaster where no real disaster 
is.” 

Similar scenes of bewilderment form the 
basic comedy of plays like the Amphitryon 
and the Menaechmi. The slave of the 
Amphitryon, Sosia, is bewildered and beaten 
in a bit of violent action by Mercury mas 
querading as himself. Amphitryon’s similar 
discomfiture later in the play savors less of 
comedy; he is a figure of dignity, shockingly 
wronged; his bewilderment and _ suffering 
win the sympathy of the audience. But Sosia 
is a comic character from the first; our emo- 
tions are not involved. The buffoonery of the 
shadow-boxing and the mock-heroic fight 
(type 4) are high comedy by reason of the 
slave's bewilderment at being dispossesse 
of his own person. The incongruity of the 
situation is that the truth is routed (type 1), 
not as often happens in life, but to a superla- 
tive degree. The exaggeration enhances the 
incongruity when a man is not robbed of some 
thing external and detachable, but of what 
is most essentially his own—himself. And of 








/ 


course, the knowledge of the audience in 
creases its amusement (type 2). 

The Menaechmi is nothing else but a 
series of scenes in which truth is defeated, 
and the man who is right is bewildered, 
struggling in the web of circumstances. In 
spite of that appearance of disaster, the audi 
ence knows that no disaster is involved. The 
‘normous exaggeration of the situation, as in 
tales of Gargantua and Paul Bunyan, adds 
the element of buffoonery (type 4) to that of 
incongruity. The essential difference between 
a romantic drama, like the Captivi, also based 
on mistaken identity, and scenes like these in 
the Menaechmi lies exactly in these two ele 
ments —buffoonery in the action and lack of 
sympathy for the actors. 

To invent plots in which sustained bewil 
derment creates comedy seems to necessitate 
the invention of situations that strain credu 
lity: identical twins, extravagant intrigues, 
gods masquerading as men, Menaechmus 
after a life-long search for his brother failing 
to recognize why his identity is persistently 
mistaken. The more nearly the situation 
approximates probability, the less comical it 
becomes, as in the Captivi. 

A Last cLass of comical scenes is made out 
of a combination of buffoonery and infectious 
gaiety that can be called Hwarity.® (Largely 
type 5.) 

The Stichus is a very merry comedy with 
very little plot structure, but the imaginative 
reader can easily convince himself that its 
staging would offer him a happy hour or two. 
No moral theme is discoverable. On a slender 
thread of story, the author has strung two 


the audience laugh. One series deals with the 
ineffective efforts of a hungry parasite to 
wangle a dinner invitation. His antics, and 
the rebuffs he meets, and the artificial sus 
pense caused when someone pretends to 
yield to his pleas take up almost half the play 
and advance the story scarcely a bit. I’m 
not discussing those scenes; they are frus 
tration scenes, but not self- frustration; and 
scenes of humiliation, but humiliation of a 
parasite, and parasites have no social position 
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humiliat 
NUMILU1atLon, 


in which they can suffer much 
The other series of scenes comprises the 
whole last act, which has no connection with 


the plot or the parasite or the other charac- 


ters, beyond the merest mention. It is the 
dinner party of two slaves and their sweet- 


I 
heart; or rather, it is a variety show for which 
the dinner party serves as a setting. There 


are drunken antics, as in the Mostellaria 
boisterous lovemaking, hilarious dances, 
song or two. Most of the comic elements are 
only suggested in the dialogue; they depend 
on action. But it is easy to imagine the scene 
presented in the style of acrobatic clowns or 
comic dancers like Trudy Schoop: padded 
bodies, bizarre costumes, awkward poses and 
gestures, false starts and stumbles. 

Where will our philosophers discover the 
comical here? Traditional definitions are not 
very satisfactory. The shouts of laughter are 
not shouts of triumph from an audience that 


We scene reveal 


feels superior. Nor does the 
“kindly contemplation of the incongruities 
of life,” unless we do violence to the plain 
meaning of the phrase. It is in part “something 
mechanical encrusted on the living”; Bergson 
could make out a fair case from the false 
starts and stumblings, although that definition 
disregards the lovemaking and the incidents 
where the flute-player is compelled to join 
the drinking. Forcing the flutist to drink is an 
incident that breaks the illusion of the play 
He is external to the action and the actors 
step out of their appropriate action to bring 
him into it. The audience recognizes the inap 
propriateness (types 1, 2). It is the same type 
of incongruity as when Davos in the Andria 
says to the audience, “I don’t know what else 
to say. With its costumes and awkwardness, 
this scene of the Stichus is covered in part by 
Aristotle's definition. But it is more than this. 
The three slaves are on holiday, having a 
wonderful time, and their hilarity is infec 
tious; the audience has a wonderful time with 
them, (type 5). And this infectious gaiety is 
the dominant mood of the whole act 

WHAT I HAVE TRIED to do in this paper 1s 
to examine the Roman comedies in the light 


(Concluded on Page 176) 
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After five years in the Air Force, the author returned to Princeton, where he had taken his 
~ 
doctorate, as Assistant Professor of Classics 





NE of THE REQUISITES Of true poetry is 
() conciseness of expression. To achieve 
this the poet must seek words which will 
express exactly for the reader what he has in 
mind. His choice is, then, often dictated by 
a certainty that the word chosen will havea 
richness of connotation such as will subtly 
suggest all the variety and nicety of thought 
which he wishes to convey. A common de- 
vice to accomplish this is the literary reminis- 
cence. If, by a few accurately chosen words, 
the artist can call to the mind of his reader 
the content of another work of art with which 
he is familiar, he may infuse his own work 
with a richness and meaningfulness derived 
from the comparisons, contrasts, or associa 
tions for the reader which the allusion evokes. 
A well-known example which we might cite 
is the passage at the end of Book I of the 
Aeneid' where the long-haired bard, Iopas, 
sings to the gathered Tyrians and Trojans of 
subjects which suggest a catalogue of the 
contents of Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. By 
this reminiscence Vergil has contrived to 
suggest many things to the reader about his 
characters and about his own work without 
diffuseness or digression. He may be acknowl- 
edging his enormous literary debt to Lucre- 
tius; or implying that Iopas’ audience was 
composed of men and women of culture and 
serious interests. Or Vergil may have hoped 
that the reminiscence would conjure up for 
his reader that fierce sad beauty of the epic 
on Nature as a somber backdrop for Aeneas’ 
account of his little band’s struggle with other 
men, with the elements, with the malevolence 
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of certain gods, and the perplexities of des 
tiny. Or, again, he may be insinuating that 
Carthage was, from its very beginning, 
worldly and materialistic, the very antithesis 
of the Stoic virtues which we descry in 
Aeneas, and that any permanent alliance with 
Dido and her city would be incompatible 
with his character and fortune. Indeed, he 
may have intended to infuse the passage with 
all these meanings; and if so he has com 
pressed into five lines the seeds for thoughts 
which it has taken half a page merely to list 
prosaically. 

Such a use of the reminiscence is familiar in 
many forms of art. In music it is particularly 
successful. In painting it was in great vogue 
during the Middle Ages. Here, despite its 
form, the reminiscence was essentially liter 
ary in character. Artists went to the sermons 
and writings of the church fathers for sym- 
bols with which they adorned their products. 
They found elaborate treatises equating the 
lily with purity? the rose with divine love, 
the strawberry with the good works of the 
righteous, clover with the Trinity, and the 
poppy with sloth and Venus; and the use of 
these enabled artists to infuse a greater 
meaning into a picture with a minimum of 
effort. An example is a painting of the Virgin 
and Child at the National Gallery in London 
by Lorenzo da San Severino. The Virgin is 
wearing a strawberry decorated robe, while 
in the foreground are an apple and a gourd. 
The apple is the symbol of death, the apple 
of the Garden of Eden; while the gourd sig- 
nifies the resurrection. The artist has thus 
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succeeded in calling to the mind of the spec- 
tator something more of the life and signifi- 
cance of Christ than this familiar subject 
might by itself. Another example which fully 
illustrates the literary character of this type 
of reminiscence concerns the German painter 
Albrecht Duerer.* Duerer’s parents were 
distressed that their successful son had not 
married, and wrote to him urging that he take 
corrective action. His reply was a self-por- 
trait holding in his hand an eryngium plant. 
This communication would surely be obscure 
to those who did not know that Pliny the 
Elder discussed the singular properties of this 
plant.” He states that the possession of the 
eryngium, if of the proper sex, renders its 
possessor irresistible to persons of the oppo 
site sex: a woman if she has a female eryngium, 
a man if he has a male one. Duerer was holding 
a female plant. 

In literature the utility of this device is not 
confined to poetry alone. In modern times the 
authors of thoughtful or interpretative his 
tories have enhanced their texts with mean- 
ingful reminiscence. Of course, the use of this 
expedient presupposes that there is some 
work of literature which is the common 
property of a majority of the readers. For the 
English, for instance, this has been in the 
past the Bible in the King James version. 
Often the use of the briefest phrase 
times a word alone—would evoke a biblical 
association in the minds of our forefathers, 
steeped as they were in the Book. Even 
Gibbon, perhaps innocently, acquires cer- 
tain desired effects by this artifice. In chapter 
XVI of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire the following sentence appears: “The 
innocence of the first Christians was pro- 
tected by ignorance and contempt; and the 
tribunal of the Pagan magistrate often proved 


some- 


their most assured refuge against the fury of 


the synagogue.”’* It is inevitable that Gib- 
bon’s 18th and roth century readers would 
recall that the Lord “will be a refuge for the 
_.£ ° - : 949 
oppressed, a refuge in times of trouble.” By 
substituting the Pagan magistrate for the 
Lord, and by designating him a “most as- 
sured refuge,” Gibbon has veiled in irony 


volumes of derision for the pretences of re- 
ligion. 

In recent years Arnold Toynbee is a nota- 
ble example of a historian who consciously 
uses biblical enrich his 
meaning. It must be observed, however, that 


reminiscences to 


he has no illusions about the contemporary 
audience, and these references are conscien- 
tiously identified. One example will suffice: in 
speaking of Thucydides’ history he says, 
“The passing agony of one unhappy genera- 
tion of Hellenes who dealt their own Hellas 
a mortal blow and knew that her blood was 
on them and on their children has been trans- 


muted by Thucydides, in a great work of 


art, into an ageless and deathless human ex: 
perience.””° Here the reminiscence of the mad 
obstinacy of the Jewish mob in Matthew 
27.25 is used to delineate the character of the 
suicide of Hellenic Society through an equally 
and consciously insane infatuation for false 
ideals. 

IN THE CRITICISM OF TACITUS’ composition 
of his historical treatises, we are all familiar 
with the phrases brevitas, varietas, and 
poeticus color: so much so, indeed, that they 
tend to become catchwords which students 
learn by rote. Certain aspects of the poeticus 
color have been diligently studied, and the 
results make useful works of reference: some 
scholars disclosed the poetic usages found in 
his syntax,'' others his use of certain rhetorical 
figures which are basically poetic,” or his 
adaptation of certain words to prose which 
had previously been confined chiefly to 
poetry." 

In all such works we find mentions or lists 
of poetic reminiscences in Tacitus, particu 
larly of Horace and Vergil. But unfortw 
nately there is seldom any discussion of 
what the significance of these reminiscences 


significance. This is doubly regrettable since 
these scholars, who were so competent both 
in Tacitus and his predecessors, would have 
been well equipped to do justice to the 
matter. Perhaps in this circumstance we can 
hope for some indulgence for speculating 
about certain of these passages. 
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Tacitus knew that he could presuppose an 
alert embedded knowledge of a quantity of 
Latin poetry on the part of the reading pub- 
lic, just as Gibbon and Toynbee depend for 
effect on an “ear” for biblical ott . This 
body of poetry in Tacitus’ day consisted, 
of course, of the works of Vergil and Horace 
Indeed, that these were the objects of inten 
sive study in every classroom we have the 
testimony of Tacitus’ Juve- 
nal.}4 

Tacitus depends on this thorough knowl- 
edge on the part of his readers so that, by 
eans of reminiscences of these authors, he 
may inform the Annals with a variety of 
implications and insinuations. This is, as we 
have intimated, a device which is the peculiar 
of poetic economy, ahd by its use 
Tacitus has also contrived to enhance his 
famous brevitas which is, in fact, itself a char- 
acteristic of poetry. 

Tacitus’ application of the poetic reminis- 
cence appears to differ considerably from 
e; and of course in many instances 
where the critic finds a reminiscence the word 
or phrase was used unconsciously. After all, 
Tacitus was as conversant with Augustan 
literature as were his readers, and Vergillian 
or Horatian phrases were bound to come to 
his pen automatically as he sought for exacti- 
ide of expression. We may divide those 
which may have however, 


contemporary, 





prop rtv 


“yep ft “7 ¢ 
Case LO Cds 


aw 


been conscious, 


into four categories 


ARE THOSE in which a 
phrase provokes an appreci- 
the reader of one or more similarities 
between the historical event in Tacitus and 
the content of the which the remi- 
> calls to mind. 

In Aeneid X, Vergil tell us how Mezen- 
tius had lost his kingdom and his son through 
his own overweening folly so that he in 
realization cried, 


I. First THERE 
similarity of 


ition Dy 


passage 


niscenc 


heu, nunc misero mihi demum 
Exitium infelix, nunc alte volnus adactum!"® 


Tacitus has the 


of Germanicus 
disaster, 


troops 


scene of Varus’ a disaster 
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caused just as certainly by the overweening 


folly of Varus and which was expiated only 
by his death; and he views the scene with 
these words, “primum ubi vulnus Varo 
adactum, ubi infehc ici dextera et suo ictu 


mortem invenerit.” 

In a battle Aeneas refuses the en- 
treaties of Magus the Latin that he be spared 
for ransom, because Turnus in his ma 
had done away with all belli commercia by 
his slaying of Pallas.!7 In 61 a.p. the Britons 
madly headed for their own destruction by 


scene 


—_ 
Qaness 


their sack of London, “neque 

aut venundare aliudve quod belli com 

patibula 

reddituri supplicium at praerepta interim 
Iti festinabant.”"!® 


enim cCapere 
mercium, 


cae 


sed caedes iones cruces, tamquam 
uit1ione, 

In one of Ger- 
meet the 


his German campaigns, 
manicus exhorts his 

enemy despite the relatively unfavorable 
ground... ™ si taedio viarum ac maris finem 
cupiant, hac acie parari’!®... which recalls 
the question put by Horace to Bullatius, 


troc ps to 


An Lebedum laudas odio maris atque viarum.”° 


In each of these cases the verbal resem- 
blance is sufficiently great to ensure that the 
Roman reader, steeped in his Vergil and 
Horace, would react not only with recog- 
nition, but also with an appreciation that the 
Tacitean was the richer for 
because of the similarities of content or situ- 
ation implied. It may be tempting to dismiss 
such suggestions on the part of 


him 


passage 


a modern 
critic as fanciful or merely ingenious. I think, 
however, that the least modest contemporary 
scholar would admit that the ear of almost 
any literate Roman of Tacitus’ day would be 
infinitely keener than his own in discoveri ing 
reminiscences; and he might further allow to 
the Roman a faculty at least commensurate 
with his own in appreciating their propriety. 
I had occasion some time ago to discuss with 
a group of classicists the prop 
letter on the value of athle 
versity. At the suggestion of 
ludendum™” a smile of rec 


er heading for a 
tics in the Uni 
“Nunc est 
ognition went 


around the group as Horace’s “Nunc est 
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bibendum” came to mind, and then it became 
one of pleasure and amusement as we realized 
the aptness for the matter at hand of the 
following phrase... “nunc pede libero Pul 
sanda tellus.“*! In this case even among 
western “barbarians” the desired associations 
were evoked by a reminiscence consisting of a 
fairly common adverb, nunc, and of the pas- 
sive periphrastic of a different verb from that 
of the passage of poetry in mind.” 


II. A seconp use of the poetic reminiscence 
is to help characterize a historical figure by 
insinuating into the reader's mind a link with 
some person in whom the author finds simi- 
larities to his subject, similarities which he 
wishes unobtrusively indicated. 

In the case of the unsympathetic Gnaeus 
Piso, toward the close of the tragedy of 
Germanicus, the populace is described as 
being in a state of great excitement concern- 
ing the approaching trial, and all wonder 
“quanta fides amicis Germanici, quae fiducia 
reo.” At the beginning of his account of the 
destruction of Troy, Aeneas tells of the 
duplicity of the pretended fugitive Greek, 
Sinon, and how his lies and appeal to Trojan 
pity encompassed the city’s ruin. Sinon wove 
his web of falsehood in reply to the request 
of the populace “memoret quae sit fiducia 
capto.”* The parallelism between that first 
and this most recent treachery against the 
Troiugenae is clever and well contrived: by 
calling the story of Sinon to mind at this 
point Tacitus has further prejudiced the 
audience in regard to Piso while ostensibly 
maintaining his account sine ira et studio.*® 


II]. Sometimes THE EFFECT achieved by 
literary reminiscence is equally striking 
because of the contrasts between the two 
passages so associated. Early in Book VI of the 
Aeneid the Sibyl, just after meeting Aeneas, is 
possessed by the spirit of the god, and Aeneas 
in a mood of solemnity and awe addressed 
prayers to Phoebus: “funditque preces rex 
pectore ab imo’’® Tacitus recalls the phrase 
at the time of Suetonius Paulinus’ attack on 
Mona. Here indeed there is also an awesome 
spectacle and a wild enthusiasm: the women 


arrayed in black, with hair dishevelled, like 
Furies dash amid the ranks waving brands; 
but the very reminiscence here rather con- 
trasts the propriety of the wildness of the 
British women and that of the Sibyl, and 
surely there is this same contrast between the 
seemly and lawful prayers of the pious 
Aeneas and the “Druidae circum, preces 
diras sublatis ad caelum manibus fundentes." 

In Odes II.16 Horace treats a favourite 
theme: peace cannot be obtained through 
wealth or fine surroundings, but comes from 
contentment with one’s lot. Therefore, blest 
in the present (laetus in praesens),*> one 
should not anticipate future trouble, but 
soften even today’s bitterness with a smile. 
When Claudius brought before the Senate a 
plan to revive the college of haruspices, he 
says that the plan is not dictated by any 
present urgencies (et laeta quidem in praesens 
omnia)? but that gratitude for the past 
favours of Heaven should be shown by a pres 
ervation of these rites. Here the contrast lies 
in the fact that Horace poises the present 
against the future, while Claudius is measur- 
ing the present against the past. A reader of 
Tacitus’ era might, however, have reflected 
with some justice that if anyone ever needed 
the aid of haruspices against future misfor- 
tunes, Claudius did at that juncture. If that 
irony is latent in this passage, the reminis 
cence should also be treated in the fourth 
category.*° 


IV. SoME REMINISCENCES involve a more 
complicated series of associations. There may 
be a close parallelism between the two pas’ 
sages which would be immediately apparentas 
in categories I and II; but with a little reflec 
tion the reader may also recognize a touch 
of irony, a variety of historical foreshadow 
ing, in the Tacitean passage because he is 
able to discover further similarities in events 
still to transpire. Two passages will make 
this clear. 

After listening to Aeneas’ tales on the 
first night of his visit Dido is inflamed with 
love for him, but asserts to Anna her deter: 
mination never to rewed despite this attrac’ 
tion :- 
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Si mihi non animo fixum 
sederet. a 


rmmmotumque 


In the first year of his reign Tiberius was the 
butt for criticism because he did not go to the 
army in Germany to quell the insurrection. 
But it was the inflexible argument of Tiberius 
that the emperor ought not to leave the capi- 
tal and possibly imperil himself and the state: 

“Immotum adversus eos sermones fixumque 
Tiberiofuitnonomitterecaput rerum... . 
Here there is foreshadowing and irony as 
soon as we recollect how completely Dido 
deserted her original determination: for 
Tacitus and his readers know that Tiberius 
will one day abandon Rome just as conclu- 
sively, and that the consequences will be 
equally calamitous. 

In Book XV of the Annals, Tacitus’ 
description of the extravagances of Nero is 
climaxed by the emperor's marriage to “uni 
ex illo contaminatorum grege” in which he 
delighted. The reminiscence is to the song 
of triumph composed by Horace at the down- 
fall of Cleopatra who also was surrounded 
“contaminato cum grege turpium Morbo 
virorum™ of her degenerate court.* There is 
at first, then, a simple comparison implied 
between the manners or morals of Nero and 
Cleopatra. But Horace further observes that 
just a little while ago 

Capitolio 
Regina dementis ruinas 
Funus et imperio parabat.*® 


And in the very next chapter of the Annals 
ippears the description of the famous fire at 
Rome, a disaster “forte an dolo principis 
incertum.”*6 The analogy, then, which began 
on the level of these rulers’ corrupt practices, 
is carried on in the reader’s mind to their 
designs on the city of Rome. And perhaps 
there is a further comparison suggested 
between their violent deaths, a comparison 
which, if the accounts of Horace and Sue- 
tonius be trustworthy, redounds wholly to 
Cleopatra's credit.*7 
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*1 Odes 1.37.1 f. 

2 Other Tacitean passages which use Vergilian 
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Annals 1.65.6 where the cold calculation of Arminius 
and the Germans recalls that of Pyrrhus when he slays 
Priam (Aeneid 11.550 f.) even to the brutish taunt Le- 
fore each attack; a study of the description of the sack 
of Cremona in the Histories brings to light several paral- 
lels with that of Troy which are pointed up in a verbal 
reminiscence at the final collapse in flames (11.33 and 
Aeneid 11.624 f.); and the boldness of spirit of Nero, son 
of Germanicus, is described in a peculiarly Vergilian 
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urry host, rode brightest, till the moon 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
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ypic is a favorite one, to be sure, with 
poets both ancient and modern, holding a 
able place with that other perennial 
coming of dawn. Yet 
the very witchery and mystery of night as it 
approaches increase 
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firmament, the dominance of the 
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and slumber are the 
Commentators have cited 
numerous parallels, both ancient and modern,? 
particularly the apt passage in Goethe ‘i; ber 
allen Gipfeln, which has been rend red in 
the following words 


Here midnight silence 
dominant notes. 


Beyond all heights 


Is peac 

In the tops of the trees 
Stirreth no breeze; 

Silent the birds in the woods 
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calm’’® than Alcman’s lines; and Bowra 


remarks: 


This account of the solemn sleep of nature has found 
in echo in many poets. Virgil may owe sometl “tit to it 
in his famous account of the Ln aceful night when Dido 
could find no rest, and from him it has been adapted in 
many forms by poets so different as Ovid, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Milton. But what in a later poet is a fine 
show-piece is perfectly natural in Aleman. He is nearer 
than they are both to nature and to the sources of poetry, 
sefore him 


> writes with his eyes on what he sees 
shows no trace of the ‘pa 





} } 
and! 








no metaphors and 





More commonly, however, this objective 
attitude to nightfall gives way to an associ- 
ation with the moods and manners of human 
kind. The beautiful fragment of Sappho on 
the Evening Star wondrously suggests the 


theme “all things come home at eventide:” 


Star of Evening, that bringest back all things, as many 
as bright Dawn has scattered, thou bringest the sheep, 
thou bringest the goat, thou bringest back to its mother 


her child. (149E 


It was, of course, with a great deal of satis- 
faction that the ancient pcets came to 
understand the identity of Hesperus at even- 
tide and Phosphorus at own; Ibycus of 
Rhegium (47E), it is said, was the first to recog: 
nize the fact. It is made use of with telling 
effect by Plato in his epigram to the dead 
Aster or “Star,” a youth with whom he had 
studied astronomy, and for whom he felt a 
deep affection: 

Aforetime as Star of Morn thou didst shine among 
yut now in death thou shinest as the 


ig; | 


the livir 


vening among the 





departed.® 


The Moon is likewise a familiar visitant in 
scenes of nightfall—often in a figure of per- 
sonification, as in the following fragments 
from Alcman (48E, 49E): “Such as the Dew 
nourisheth, that is daughter of Zeus and the 
Moon goddess,” and “the deergrass groweth 
by the Dew, that is son of Moon and Air.” 
Incidentally, the two passages illustrate 
interestingly how personification may be de- 
termined by grammatical gender; in the first, 
Dew is daughter of the Moon because the 
feminine noun ersa is used; in the second, 
Dew is son of the Moon because the mascu 
line noun drosos occurs.? The beauty of the 


Star of 


moon at eventide, along with the soporific 
rustling of leaves, is suggested in two a 
fragments” of Sappho, nani d as follov 


by A. C. Benson and entitled Moonrise; 


The moon high-hung in the hollow night 
Resistless pours her silver tide; 

Swift, swift the stars withdraw the 
And their diminished glories hide. 


ir light, 





And where cool streams through ree >ds slip, 
The breeze through the orchard-alley stirs, 
And slumber well-nigh seems to drip 

From the dark arms of dusky firs 





The familiar motif of the Moon's surpass. 
ing dominance in the night skies is employed 
by Sappho to typify the 
Anactoria among the matrons of her distant 
new home: 


And now among Lydian dames gleameth Anactoria, 


as after sunset doth the rosy-fingered Moon among her 
surrounding Stars, what tin her light over 
the salt sea and the many-flowered fields, and the Dew 
falleth fair, and the roses burgeon and the tender an- 
thrysc and the flowering melilot. (86.7-15E 





she sendeth 





The same fragment notes the commonly ob- 
served phenomenon of the clarity of sounds 
by night, as Sappho says of Anactoria, afar 
off in Lydia: 

And thither she calleth aloud for us to come and to 
us her cry is heard, for Night of the many ears calleth it 
to us across the sundering sea. (19-21E) 


Here the mood of the poet suggests the 
friendliness, the kindliness, of ni ght, in some- 
thing of the spirit of Vergil’s magic phrase 
(Aen. 2.255), per amica silentia lunae, as he 
describes the stealthy return of the crafty 
Greeks to Troy from their place of conceal- 
ment off Tenedos. Night so portrayed may 
bring sleep and refreshment, as in Sappho’s 
fourth fragment already quoted, or in the 
inspired lines of the conscience-torn Macbeth: 
Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. (2.2.36-39 


To the writers of hymeneal, and to the later 
elegists, Night, of course, and the Evening 
Star, are heralds of love's joys. Lyric finds 
Night the season as well of banquet and 


Thus Theognis admonishes his 
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reader that “not every night is it given to 
enjoy good cheer”’ (474E), though in another 
fragment he seems to have followed the more 
accustomed routine, for he laments with 
matutinal remorse, “I cannot like the nightin- 
gale sing in clear tones; for last night I hied 
me to a revel” (939-940E); and Ion voices a 
spirited “invitation to the banquet’: “Let us 
drink, let us disport, let song come forth 
through the night.” (2.7E) But it remains for 
Phocylides to put the sobering touch upon 
this carnival-like revelry with the following 
admonition: “At night do thou deliberate; 
at night a man’s mind is sharper; quiet is 
good for him that seeketh excellence.” (8E) 
Perhaps he is but anticipating the practice 
related by Tacitus of the primitive Germans, 
who, he says, [having read Herodotus 1.133 
(Ed.)}, deliberated at night, at the banquet, 
when indulgence in drink loosened the tongue 
and forestalled caution, though they reserved 
actual decisions for the soberer season of 
morning: ““Deliberant, dum fingere nesciunt; 
constituunt, dum errare non _ possunt.” 
(Germ. 22) 

Night is portrayed, too, as a season of 
dread and loneliness, a season when dreams 
come, both disturbing and encouraging. 
Abandonment is the theme of Sappho’s, 
“Sunk to rest is the Moon, and the Pleiads, 
too; Night is at the mid-point; the hours 
march on; and alone I lie,” (11E) a fragment 
that inescapably recalls the lyric intensity of 
the deserted girl in Theocritus’, Second 
Idyll, who so poignantly contrasts her own 
inner distress with the majestic calm of 
nature: 


But farewell, thou queenly Moon, as thou turnest thy 
steeds to ocean. Yet will I bear mine own pain, e’en as 
aforetime I bore it. Farewell, thou glowing Selene, and 
farewell ye other orbs that attend upon the chariot of 
carefree Night. 


Dreams that come with Night, and pre- 
ternatural visitants, may confirm or dismay. 
Perhaps they will bring a manifestation of the 
elfin Eros, as in the lines: 


At Midnight's hour, what time the Wain turneth 
close upon the arm of Bootes, and all tribes of mortals 
lie in Slumber subdued, then Eros stood at my gate and 


knocked.1! 


Or Night and its visions may be malign and 
terrifying, in the vein of Macbeth’s 
Now o'er the one-half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep. (2.1.49-51) 


Thus in Theocritus (24.11-16): 


What time the Bear wheeleth to his midnight set- 
ting, over against Orion, and he displayeth his mighty 
shoulder, then it was that Hera of many wiles did dread 
monsters twain dispatch, bristling in their dark coils 

. . as she threatened to consume the infant Heracles. 


The malevolence of Night at sea is recur- 
rent. Thus Theognis has: “now, lowering our 
white sails, we are borne from the Sea of 
Melos through the murky night.” (671-672E) 
And Phrynichus speaks to like purpose: 
“As many plans hath dancing given me, as 
are the waves upon the sea that night maketh, 
night baneful in storm.” (2E) Bacchylides 
likewise uses the theme in a comparison: 
“as on the dark-flowered sea, the North Wind 
buffeteth the hearts of men with the surge, 
rising as night cometh on.” (12.124-127E) 

A remarkable example of the terrors of 
night at sea is that given in a fragmentary 
threnos of Simonides, as he represents the 
luckless Danae, adrift in the great chest with 
the infant Perseus in her arms: 

When, in the carven chest 
The winds that blew and waves in wild unrest 
Smote her with fear, she, not with cheeks unwet, 
Her arms of love round Perseus set, 
And said: O child, what grief is mine! 
But thou dost slumber, and thy baby breast 
Is sunk in rest, 
Here in the cheerless brass-bound bark, 
Tossed amid starless night and pitchy dark. 

Nor dost thou heed the scudding brine 
Of waves that wash above thy curls so deep, 

Nor the shrill winds that sweep, 

Lapped in thy purple robe’s embrace, 

Fair little face! 

But if this dread were dreadful too to thee, 
Then wouldst thou lend thy listening ear to me; 
Therefore I cry, “Sleep, babe, and sea be still, 
And slumber our unmeasured ill! 

Oh, may some change of fate, sire Zeus, from thee 
Descend, our woes to end! 

But if this prayer, too overbold, offend 
Thy justice, yet be merciful to me!” 


This is the translation, involving slight para- 
phrase, of John Addington Symonds, who 
characterized the fragment as “one of the 
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ces of pathetic poetry in any 


most perfect pie 
literat 
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ght are not uncon 
grammatical 


socilesiieien of Nik 
mon. As regularly happens, 
gender determines sex, and Night is repre- 
Thus in an 


sented as a cones personage 
anon} mous fragment we have her associated 


with ew Fate “He: i, ye Fates, .. . Destiny 
and Clotho al Lachesis, .. . daughters of 
Night.” Adespota 70E) In Bacchylides she is 
alioned with another under-world denizen, 
‘Hecate, bearer of the torch, daughter of 
dark-breasted Night.” (2E) In yet another 
passage, Night as the spouse of Time is per- 
sonified in connection with the Olympian 
Games 

Thou bright daughter of Time and of Night, thou 
sixteenth Day at Olympia, thou art by fifty months 


commanded ... to judge for Heilas both swiftness of 
nimble feet and strength outstanding of limbs. (35.1-7E 


The “sixteenth Day” was the last in the 
Olympian festival, which ran from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth of the month 
Apollonius or Parthenius in the Delian sys- 
tem of chronology. The fifty months that 
“commanded” this Day were those that 
separated one Olympian festival from an 
other, the interval being alternately either 
fifty or forty-nine lunar months. It is to this 
ego ir splendidly refers in his 
when he 


season that I 


description of Evenings coming, 


says of the ‘al Heracles: 


> altars been consecrated to his 
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the mi Moon, gold-charioted, bad at 

illumin er full orb to his view, and the 
great games’ holy award, along with the festive - quadri- 
ennial, he had established on the sacred banks of the 


Py ins mysterious silence and darkness of 
ight are elsewhere associated allusively with 
religious festival, as in Alcman’s tantalizing 
fragment, which seems to portray a Maenad, 
perhaps in the full frenzy of mystic Dionysiac 


Many a time and ot, on the mountain-tops, when 
god the torch-lit festival, thou hast 
had a huge beaker such as shepherds possess, but a 
beaker all ofe old 1, and hast poured into it with thine own 
k of a lioness, to make therewith a great 
vhite. (47E) 
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cheese, unbroken and brightly \ 
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Some similar rite, perhaps, is that alluded to 
in the slight but suggestively lov 
of Sappho: “Full appeared the M yon, and the 


maidens, as they stood about the altar,” 
(112E) a wisp of da r beauty, which may 
perhaps be mecundie with another bit by the 


same author: “Thus aforetime did Cretan 
maidens dance in cadence on dainty feet 


about a fair altar, treading upon the grass’s 
soft smooth flower.” (114E) 


This is, to be sure, only a sampling ot 
Night’s coming and the associations of that 
phenomenon in the Greek lyric poets. The 
passages selected are representative, however. 
In almost every hate they are briefer and less 
sustained than descriptions or Evening’s ap- 
proach as we are familiar with them in the 
traditions of English verse. They are likely to 
be chosen to match a mood, to intensify 

pathos, to suggest mystery and 1 the unknown. 
As in the Gre 


logical tradition conspires to a ready per: 


ek verse generally, the mytho- 


sonification of such ideas as Eventide and 
Slumber and the Moon. 

One concluding passage from an elegiac 
poet is of particular interest in that 
gestion of the coming of Night is entirely 
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negative, achieved by Mimnermus'’ picture of 


the Sun as sleeping (8E): 


For the Sun hath got him toil as his  porti ion day after 
day, nor is there ever rest for } 
once rosy-fingered Dawn hath left t 


up th e sky. For over the wave is he borne on a lo 





couch of poecion is gold fashion 
tus, a hollow, winged couch, act 
waters, as he a epeth pleasantly, fr yn 
Hesperides to the land of the Aet 
his swift chariot and horses, un til m 
born Dawn. Then upon his car nepoeth 
son. 
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1 Paradise Lost 4.598—609. For an analy f the verse- 
melody of the passage, see F. M. Connell, S.J., A Text 
Book for the Study of Poetry (Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
1913) 181. 

2 Herbert Weir Smyth, Greek Melic Poets (London, 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1904) 199. 

3 See, for example, Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, 199. 

4 Quoted in Smyth, ibid. 
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Of The Nightingale’s Song 
Arthur M. Young 


From the Cathedral of Learning, the author deigns a song in his sweetest saddest plight, 
smoothing the rugged brow of Night. He has recently published “Troy and her Legend 


” 





F SOME SCHOLARLY NIGHTINGALE Were to 
) ieee the history of its own kind, he 
would see in miniature a kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture of western culture. To be in the presence 
of a beauty as singular as the limpid warblings 
of the nightingale is not only to extend the 
horizon of one’s emotional perception, but to 
place in fluoroscopic view the inner quality 
of one’s being. The mythological story associ- 
ated with the nightingale in classical lore 
represents the attempt of the ancients to 
analyze the quality of the song and to sug- 
gest a legend in harmony with it. Then, too, 
the nightingale’s song is ‘poetic’ in the Greek 
sense that it creates mood in the listener 
whether of sorrow or joy, exhilaration or 
despair, fulfillment or negation. The night- 
ingale has given poets the stuff out of which 
they might create their own peculiar capac- 
ities, and the spirit of their times, whether it 
be the art of conceiving fiction, the sheer joy 
of singing, the habit of social reflection, the 
capacity to tell a story with sympathy, diffuse 
psychological analysis, romance, sententious 
moralizing, satire, scorn, or an awareness of 
the sad privilege of living in a world of gross 
insensitivity, which is occasionally illumi- 
nated with the mystery of a transcending 
beauty. The reason for this essay is that even 
to those who do not sing the nightingale 
beckons to 
charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn 


in order that they may hear once again 


perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
she stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


(Keats Ode to a Nightingale) 


The sad story associated with the night- 
ingale is best told by Ovid (Metamorphoses 
vi 424-674). His story is well organized, and 
is told with genuine interest and sympathy, 
though not without an occasional lapse into 
rhetorical artifice. The story goes as follows: 

Tereus, powerful lord of Thrace, won the 
hand of Procne, daughter of Pandion, king 
of Athens. Itys was their son. In time Procne 
prevailed upon her husband to bring her sister 
Philomela to Thrace for a visit. But no sooner 
had Tereus laid eyes upon Philomela than he 
conceived a passion for her which grew until, 
while escorting her from Athens to his home 
in Thrace, he violated her honor. When she 
threatened to reveal his heinous crime, he cut 
out her tongue and imprisoned her in the 
wilds of Thrace. But Philomela, unable to 
speak, managed to convey her sad fate to her 
sister by weaving her message into a tapestry, 
which was conveyed unknowingly to Procne 
by an attendant maid. Procne soon released 
her sister and brought her to the palace. In 
frightful revenge they then slew Itys, still a 
young child, and served his dismembered 
body at dinner to his father. When Tereus 
discovered the work of the two women, he 
pursued them with drawn sword, but all 
three were changed into birds, he into a 
hoopoe, Procne into a nightingale, and 
Philomela into a swallow. The nightingale’s 
song, therefore, is that of a mother for her 
lost babe. In the later Roman mythological 
handbooks the transformation of the two 
sisters was reversed, Procne becoming a 
swallow and Philomela a nightingale. The 
Latin word for ‘nightingale’ is ‘philomela,” 
and one of the Greek names of this bird is a 
transliteration of the word ‘philomela’ into 
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characters of the Greek alphabet. Homer, 
however, places the nightingale in a different 
mythological tradition. Aédon (which, in- 
cidentally, is the transliteration of the second 


Greek word for ‘nightingale’), daughter of 


Pandareos of Crete, bore one son, Itylus, to 
her husband Zethus, king of Thebes. But 
when she unwittingly slew her son, Zeus 
changed her into a nightingale, in order that 
she might mourn for her lost boy in song. In 
confiding in her husband (as yet unrecognized 
by her) about the pain and anguish and cares 
which harass her solitary nights, Penelope 
likens herself to Pandareos’ daughter in a 


lovely passage (Od. xix 518-523) which 
makes authentic Shelley's line 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


(To a Skylark) 


The didactic poet Hesiod tells for wise 
kings the earliest known fable in Greek litera- 
ture, that of the hawk and the nightingale. A 
hawk, a kind of ornithological Thrasymachus 
or Machiavelli by anticipation, gave its vic’ 
tim, a helpless nightingale, a lecture on the 
futility of weakness—even when endowed 
with melody—in the presence of power 
(Works and Days 202-212). Then there is 
that fragment of Sappho, a bit of floating 
star-dust from her lost poems, of the “night- 
ingale with song laden with yearning, har- 
binger of the springtime.” The chorus of the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus accuses Cassandra 
of being smitten by some God-borne madness 
compelling her to lament her tuneless lay, 
just as the tawny nightingale, tireless in her 
wailing, sings out of her wretched heart, ever 
bemoaning her Itys and a life crowned with 
the bloom of sorrow. Cassandra envies the 
clear-throated nightingale her lot, to have 
song and wings and a sweet life instead of the 
prospect of violent death (1140-1149). Like- 
wise Electra in Sophocles’ play bearing her 
name thinks of the nightingale in connection 
with her own sad lot (147-149). Sophocles 
also dramatized some phase of this mytho- 
logical story in his play Tereus. At the open- 
ing of the significant first parabasis of the 
Birds of Aristophanes, the leader of the chorus 
calls upon the nightingale, the dearest of the 
birds, and sharer of all his songs, to bring 
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sweet melody and to play springtime tunes 
upon the tair-voiced flute (676-684). 

The most significant use of the nightingale 
in Latin literature is in the Georgics of Vergil 
(iv 511-515), where the laments of 
Orpheus for his lost Eurydice are compared 
with the sorrowful melody of the mother 
nightingale in the poplar’s shade for her lost 
brood, which a cruel plowman had taken 
from the nest while still fledglings, careless of 


sad 


the suffering which he thereby had inflicted 
on the mother. No more lovely, and more 
truly Vergilian, lines will be found in Latin 
literature than these: 


qualis populea maerens philomel 


amissOs queritur fetus, quos durus arator 





observans nido implumes detraxit; at illa 
flet noctem, ramoque 


integrat, et maestis late loca questibus implet. 








Jens miserabile carmer 


The burden of thought in Vergil’s story is 
in part that the unthinking stupidity of man 
is one cause for the suffering in human affairs 
and in the natural world. Lingering on in the 
night of the Middle Ages, as, for example, in 
the Poem to a Nightingale by Eugenius of 
Toledo in the seventh century, the nightin 
gale’s song heralded in the dawn of the re- 
awakening in Europe. The poem of Eugenius 
concludes with a “glory to Christ’ for provid- 
ing these blessings to his servants. In the 
lovely poem of an anonymous hand, the Per- 
vigilium Veneris, is the pathetically beautiful 
contrast of the nightingale, which sings out 
of the joy of existence in the springtime, with 
those who lack joy, song, and springtime 


r venit meum? 


Illa cantat; nos tacemus. Quando v 


References to the nightingale are numerous 
in the works of Chaucer, Spenser, Sidney, and 
Shakespeare, and therefore in their sources. 
As in other phases of the mythological tradi 
tion Ovid was the chief quarry for writers 
down to the seventeenth century. Extant ac’ 
counts of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies regarding the nightingale indulge end- 
lessly in rhetorical debate, 
to sing (with music provided), add romantic 
embellishments, pontificate with moral seri 
ousness, allegorize and analyze the nightin- 


invite the reader 


gale’s song, note by note. In view of this 
adolescent exhausting of the story of Philo 
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OF THE NIGHTINGALE’S 


mela it is small wonder that Cowper was 


moved to complain of the “mechanic woe” of 


worn-out legend, But Milton, as usual 
transcending the limitations of his time, spoke 
freshly of the beautifying and softening effect 
of the nightingale’s song upon young lovers 
of an early spring evening (Sonnet 1), and is 
at his best when he describes the hush of the 
universe and the glow of the heavens amid 
the song (P. L. iv 598-6og). His verse 


I 


a") 


thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill (Sonnet 1 


may be compared with Eugenius’ line in the 
poem scaiciad above 


recreat et blandis anxia corda sonis. 


In his poem The Nightingale, written in 
798, Coleridge rejects the association of sad- 
ness with the nightingale’s song, attributing 
that emotion not to the bird, but to the 
maladjusted children of misfortune who 
listen. The nightingale sings out of joyous 
ecstasy, he insists. He now tells of a grove 
near a great castle where swarms of nightin- 
gales fill the air with the transporting har- 
mony of their song, and he resolves that his 
own young child shall grow up amid these 
songs, and thus learn to associate night with 
Keats too in his Ode to a Nightingale 
(1820) pays exquisite tribute to the immortal 
beauty of the nightingale’s song, in poignant 
contrast to the vale of tears in which he 
found himself, now that his brother was dead 
and his own health was fast ebbing away. 
The nightingale never knew 
the weariness, the fever, and the fret 


here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 


and he later adds 


where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
and le ade ney ‘dd ae espairs, 


In his poem A Nightingale in Kensington 
Gardens Austin Dobson mentions those who 
peered to see the nightingale whose song they 


heard—the cripple, the tired mother, the 
many-buttoned page, the maid, the French- 
man, and the poet who stood there and 
pondered that man’s intrusion upon the realm 
of the nightingale was but accidental, and 
that its song went on through the ages, ir- 
respective of praise and audience. 


At the end 
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of the romantic tradition Oscar Wilde 
gathered up in his languorous reverie, The 
Burden of Itys, his vivid schooling in half a 
dozen of his romantic hellenizing predecessors, 
his travels in Greece, his classical learning, 
and his weary despair. Wilde's Helicon has 
been completely released from material sub- 
stance. His pessimistic but beautifully told 
prose story The Nightingale and the Rose 
points out the useless self-immolation of a 
nightingale for a youth and a lass who neither 
appreciated nor deserved that sacrifice. This 
fable of Wilde’s has recently been translated 
into a symphonic score by the Boston com- 
poser Steinert and played under the direction 
of Eugene Ormandy in Philadelphia. A 
novelty of the performance was an extensive 
recital of the text of Wilde's story by Basil 
Rathbone as part of the score. Rimsky 
Korsakoff as a youth also composed a song 
called The Nightingale and the Rose. 

We turn now to two anti-romantic poets 
to see how their belief that poetry must look 
like in the eye manifests itself in their use of 
the nightingale. The poets are Matthew 
Arnold and T. S. Eliot. In his fine short poem 
Philomela (1853) Arnold reverts to the as- 
sociation of the nightingale with the mytho- 
logical princess Philomela and looks upon its 
song as the surviving symbol of the “eternal 
rnal pain” of which man has 


passion” and “ete 
never yet been relieved. He Says, 


O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

still, after many years, in distant lands, 
still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 
that wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, ol 
say, will it never heal? 


1-world pain 


Eliot uses mythological allusions sparingly, 
but with deadly aim. In his poem Sweeney 
among the Nightingales a brief reference to 
nightingales singing near the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart carries one into an allusion to 
the murder of Agamemnon by his wife 
within the range of nightingales’ song, to a 
memory of Aeschylus, and to whatever con- 
clusions one wishes to draw from nightingales 
singing near the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
while the apeneck Sweeney in a nearby 
brothel is being ‘framed’ by some shady 
female characters. Eliot introduces the night- 
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ingale again in “A Game of Chess” in The 
Waste Land (1922). In a passage of studied 
power in which he describes the elegantly 
luxurious quarters of a lady of easy morals 
who in any real sense was but a shadowy 
stranger to life come the lines 

he antique mantel was displayed 


hough a window gave upon the sylvan scene 





das 
the change of Philomel, by the barbarous king 
so rudely forced; yet there the nightingale 


filled all the desert with inviolable voice 
and still she cried, and still the world pursues, 


‘Jug Jug” to dirty ears. 


In close juxtaposition come frustrated ennui 
amid meretricious furnishings, the triumph of 
lustful force over helpless beauty, and the in- 
ody of the nightingale. In the last 


measure of the others. 


violable mel 
of these lies the true 
Eliot’s use of the nightingale is not mere ex- 
ternal ornamentation, but his way of con 
demning spiritual anemia, even though cos 
metically corrected, and of afhrming the 
existence of a realizable transcendent beauty. 


As the British poets well knew and usually 


say, the nightingale continues her song into 
and through the night.* Says A. E. Housman, 
‘Tis blithe to,see the sunshine fail, 
and hear the land grow still, 
and listen till the nightingale 
is heard beneath the hill. (More Poems xviii) 


and Keats, 











lingering in th 5 
* It is not true, howeve tl ightingal 3S 
*xclusively by night. Since S are compar, 
tively silent during the night ightingale’s d 
ble is then particularly noticeable. In other respects 


too the poet and the ornithologist are as far apart as 


dreaming often is from the chemistry of those who 
m. For there seems to be no reason to exempt the 
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ird ch sings, particularly out of the exhilaration 
f the c sess. His song stops al 
most at once witl 1e brood, and changes 
into a croak. If, however, the de- 





stroyed or the young removed, the sire may recover his 
voice and fill his haunts once again with his melody, 
Both parents are devoted to their young. The nightin- 
gale winters in Africa, mit rn and central 
Europe in the spring, an J about April 


3, the male bird being the first to arrive. 



























TROY AND HER LEGEND 


by Dr. AnrHuR M. Younc 
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This is a book for the general reader and for the scholar. It is beautifully 
illustrated and completely indexed. The book is a biography of the Troy 
Legend, the greatest of classical legends, the legacy of a time and people 
whose “sublimity is the echo of the lofty spirit.” 


The power of the legend is that it is never simply an old tale retold. The 


} 


story is old, but its meaning is new for each new time of telling. 


The art of men in many lands and many times in literature, painting, 
ceramics, tapestry, sculpture, and the opera has given the tale of Troy new 
life. In his book, Dr. Young has assembled examples of their fresh interpre 


tation. 


13 photographs of famous art objects 
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Lucretius and the Idea of Progress 
Abraham C. Keller 


Perhaps the same thing that is said of us, that our ethical progress has not kept pace with 
the technological, is here applied to Lucretius by the University of Washington professor. 





writers of classical antiquity never ex- 

essed an idea of progress. Bound by the 
legend of a golden age and of a subsequent 
steady decline in civilization, the ancient 
poets inevitably regarded their own times as 
inferior to the past and could arrive at no 
notion of progress in the future. The possible 
exception to this rule is usually said to be 
Lucretius, whose great poem, De Rerum 
Natura, gives so much attention to the de- 
velopment of civilization that every writer 
on Lucretius in the past century has been oc- 
cupied with the question of whether or not 
he held an idea of progress. Unfortunately no 
general agreement has been reached among 
scholars. The purpose of the present article is, 
without introducing new texts or radically 
new interpretations, to arrive at an under- 
standing of the question by brushing aside 
certain prejudices which have long been pre- 
valent among Lucretian students. 

The problem with regard to Lucretius’ 
poem might be stated approximately as fol- 
lows: The poet would appear to satisfy the 
basic requirements for an idea of progress. In 
the first place, Lucretius insists on law in 
nature. This is a cardinal point of the Epi- 
curean system. Indeed, the substitution of 
natural law for the belief in intervention of 
the gods was Lucretius’s primary aim. Second, 
Lucretius subscribes to the view of the 
supremacy of reason, a doctrine which has 
been a sine qua non of the modern develop- 
ment of the idea of progress. It is through 
feason, and guided by the teachings of Epi- 
curus, says Lucretius, that man may hope to 
penetrate the innermost secrets of nature. It 
is through the power of mind, too, that men 


[’ HAS BECOME A COMMONPLACE that the 
pr 


first learned to live in society and to raise 
themselves to the topmost pinnacle by culti- 
vation of the arts. Third, Lucretius attaches 
full importance to mundane life. As a heretic 
and a materialist, Lucretius inevitably 
honored life on earth, all the while scorning, 
it is true, certain activities and struggles 
which he regarded as vain. His very scorn 
derives from his conviction that these ac- 
tivities do not contribute to the pleasure 
which is the essence of earthly happiness. 

These tenets—belief in the laws of nature, 
in the supremacy of reason, and in the im- 
portance of life on earth—have led students 
to regard Lucretius as an early ancestor of 
Bacon, Descartes, and even Condorcet. In the 
poem, eloquent recitals of the remarkable de- 
velopment of the world and of man from the 
rudest beginnings have lent support to this 
view of Lucretius. 

On the other hand, Lucretius makes cer- 
tain statements about the imperfections of 
the world, the degeneration of earth and 
man, and the imminent end of the world. 
These statements have led other students, 
who have advanced cogent reasons for dis- 
counting the more sanguine portions of the 
poem, to look upon the De Rerum Natura 
as a lugubrious announcement of impending 
doom. 

In the Renaissance, and through the ages 
of Lessing and even Byron, Lucretius was, 
for the most part, regarded as a great poet 
whose scientific apparatus was an unfortunate 
bit of baggage which must be tolerated but 
should be disregarded as much as possible. 
After the middle of the nineteenth century, 
resemblances between the ancient atomic 
philosophy and the new scientific discoveries 
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led to a new high estimation of Lucretius as a 
scientist; and scholars began, as it were, to 
travel to the Leyden manuscripts only by way 
of a Tyndall lecture in London or a visit to 
the Curie laboratory in Paris. It became a 
truism that Lucretius’s scientific material 
was quite inseparable from his poetic com- 
ments on the development of civilization, the 
arts, and man. This view of the “unity” of 
the poem seems still to underly Lucretian 
studies, to the detriment of a clear perception 
of his method and his meaning. It is not, per- 
haps, reverent to upset this unity by dis- 
tinguishing Lucretius the from 
Lucretius the moralist and poet; but exami- 
nation of the texts bearing on the idea of 
progress indicates the necessity of such a 
separation. If light can be shed on the other- 
wise contradictory statements relating to 
progress, something may at any rate be 
gained through the disregard of a pretty 
literary tradition. 

It must be granted at the outset that 
Lucretius makes statements which 
might be regarded as strong indications of a 
theory of progress. In all these cases it is 


scientist 


y 
Ss 


many 


Lucretius the scientist who speaks, Lucretius 
the transmitter of the wisdom of Epicurus 
Lucretius the reporter of objective facts as he 
inderstood them. But just as Epicureanism 
itself had two aspects, the scientific and the 
ethical, both of course closely related and yet 
distinguishable; so there are two aspects to 
the De Rerum Natura, and wherever there is 
talk of degeneration, of the far-famed im- 
minent end of the world, and of the weakness 
of man, there speaks a Lucretius who is de 
parting from his scientific material and giving 
his moral judgments. 

We may illustrate this dichotomy by citing 
the most striking instance of all. In the famous 
conclusion of Book V, after speaking of the 
youth of man and the numerous advances in 
his ways of life, Lucretius makes the following 
glowing summation, which is usually cited as 
the strongest evidence of his belief in prog- 
gress: 

Ships and the 
roads, dress, and all things of this kind, all the prizes, 


tilling of the land, walls, laws, weapons, 
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and the polishing of quaintly-wrought statues, practice 
and therewith the experience of the eager mind taught 
them little by little, as they went forward step by step, 
So, little by little, time brings out each several thing into 


view, and reason raises it up into the coasts of light. 





For they saw one thing after another grow clear in their 
mind, until by their arts they reached the topmost pin- 
nacle. 

Now it is important to observe that this 
passage concludes and forms a part of a sci- 
entific section of Lucretius’s poem. The whole 
last part of Book V treats of the growth of 
civilization; and, although it is not dull, 
prosaic reading as are the portions of the 
poem devoted to the formation of material 
bodies out of atoms, yet the treatment is as 
systematic in the one case as in the other, 
and Lucretius’s approach is equally objective. 
In other words, Lucretius the scientist is here 
recounting the growth of civilization, and, 
with rare exceptions, no judgments are in 
volved. 

Immediately following the passage quoted, 
that is, in the proemium to Book VI, Lucre- 
tius gives us his judgment of the phenomena 
which he has just noted. This he does in the 
rhapsodical eulogy of Epicurus, a passage 
which, like his other proemia, treats no ob 
jective facts but deals entirely with Epicurean 
ideals and values. Epicurus, we are told, “saw 
that mortals had by now attained well-nigh all 
things which their needs crave for sub 
sistence, and that, as far as they could, their 
life was established in safety, that men 
abounded in power through wealth and 
honours and renown, and were haughty in 
the good name of their children, and yet not 
one of them for all that had at home a heart less 
anguished, but with torture of mind lived a 
fretful life without any respite, and was cow 
strained to rage with savage complaining .... 
(Italics mine.) 

In a word, Lucretius the scientist has 
willingly observed the development of the 
universe, humanity, and the arts, but his 
judgment is that all this has failed to make 
men happier. 

There is no doubt that, from a strictly 
scientific point of view, Lucretius believed m 
the end of the world (though not of the unr 
verse). But belief in ar eventual end of the 
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world is no obstacle to a belief in progress, 
if the end is assigned to a sufficiently remote 
period. Indeed, in all his scientific discussions 
of the matter Lucretius clearly places the end 
of the world in such a remote period. He says 
that all things have a beginning, are increased, 
and must needs finally come to an end. His 
remarks about the weakening of the earth's 
forces, as evidenced by the difficulty of raising 
crops, are offered as an indication that the 
growth phase of the earth may already be past 
and the decline leading to death already have 
set in. But there is no imminence involved in 
Lucretius’s treatment. The poet, as a matter 
of fact, feels “how hard it is for me to prove 
(the mortality of the world} surely in my dis- 
course.” And when, in the beginning of Book 
V, he writes the well-known lines: “It may 
be that the very fact will give credence to my 
words, that earthquakes will arise and within 
a little while you will behold all things 
shaken in mighty shock,” this is the only place 
where he speaks of the end as imminent. But 
the sentence appears, it should be noted, in 
the introduction to Book V. The systematic, 
scientific treatment of the mortality of the 
world begins only 150 lines later, and in that 
treatment there is no sign of imminence. The 
striking statement that the world may soon 
end is, obviously, only a poetic device to 
alarm the reader and thereby win his atten- 
tion. The fact that Lucretius does not offer it 
as a scientific statement may also be seen from 
the use of the word “forsitan” (maybe). It is 
not his habit thus to weaken any of his sci- 
entific assertions. 

Book V, which, as has been noted, is largely 
devoted to tracing the development of civili- 
zation, contains much material that points to 
an idea of progress. Here, as elsewhere, as 
iong as Lucretius presents his objective his- 
tory of human development, he sounds much 
like an apostle of progress. But from the mo- 
ment when he begins to judge the value of 
man’s advances, his view is very pessimistic 
indeed. Here are several of the sanguine lines: 
Then, too, neighbours began eagerly to form friendship 
one with another, not to hurt or be harmed, and they 
commended to mercy children and the race of women, 
when with cries and gestures they taught by broken 
words that ‘tis right for all men to have pity on the weak. 


Yet not in all ways could unity be begotten, but a good 
part, the larger part, would keep their compacts loyally; 
or else the human race would even then have been all 
destroyed .... And day by day those who excelled in 
understanding and were strong in mind showed them 
more and more how to change their former life and live- 
lihood for new habits and for fire. Kings began to build 
cities and found a citadel, to be for themselves a strong- 
hold and a refuge; and they parcelled out and gave flocks 
and fields to each man for his beauty or his strength or 
understanding; for beauty was then of much avail, and 
strength stood high. Thereafter property was invented 
and gold found .... 


The next sentences, although inserted in this 
passage dealing with objective fact, clearly 
contain the ethical judgment of these facts: 


ny 


Yet if a man would steer his life by true reasoning, it is 
great riches to a man to live thriftily with calm mind; 
for never can he lack for a little. But men wished to be 
famous and powerful, that their fortune might rest on 
a sure foundation, and they might in wealth lead a 
peaceful life; all in vain, since struggling to rise to the 
heights of honour, they made the path of their journey 
beset with danger . . . so that it is far better to obey in 
peace than to long to rule the world with kingly power 
and to sway kingdoms. 


Occasionally Lucretius makes a statement 
which stands in direct opposition to the bulk 
of his argument. Such statements have usually 
been considered lapses on the poet's part or 
expressions of some odd, hidden tendency in 
Lucretius—the “anti-Lucréce,” as one French 
scholar called it. Some have even linked these 
inconsistencies with the poet's reputed mad- 
ness. In addition, of course, Lucretian stu- 
dents have often exercised their ingenuity to 
show that Lucretius did not really mean what 
he said. 

Let us consider the lines in Book III where 
Nature tells man: “For there is naught more, 
which I can devise or discover to please thee: 
all things are ever as they were. If thy body 
is not yet wasted with years, nor thy limbs 
worn and decayed, yet all things remain as 
they were, even if thou shouldst live on to 
overpass all generations, nay rather, if thou 
shouldst never die.” 

Now such talk is plain nonsense if con 
sidered as a scientific statement, for Epicurus 
taught, and Lucretius many times repeats, 
that nothing can remain static, rather that all 
things constantly change. The whole nature 
of Epicureanism gives the lie to the above 
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lines. The only way in which they have 
meaning is as an expression of the moralist 
and poet. These lines occur at a point where 
Lucretius is attempting dramatically to dispel 
the fear of death. The whole quotation is 
highly poetic in tone, and Lucretius adopts 
the device of having Nature speak to man. 
We are obviously dealing with a very imagi- 
native and poetic passage. Assuming the 
thesis to be sound, that there is a difference 
in impact between such sections and those 
which are scientific and systematic, and that 
the difference is one of objective, factual 
treatment as against moral judgments, this 
passage may be understood to mean, not that 
things objectively do not change, but that as 
far as the moral state of man is concerned, no 
change is to be observed from age to age, re- 
gardless of the superficial advances recounted 
throughout the poem. This interpretation is 
more consistent with the total meaning of the 
poem than to mistake an obvious poetic de- 
vice as a statement of scientific truth. 

That Lucretius’s scientific passages show 
progress while the passages of ethical judg 
ment do not may be illustrated by many other 
quotations. One taken from the discussion of 
artistic development should be sufficient to 
complete the demonstration. In this passage, 
which appears in Book V, Lucretius begins 


with objective hi 


story, then gives us his moral 


n little 


by little they learned the sweet lament, 
> pours forth, stopped by the players’ 
ipe invented amid the pathless woods 
1 glades, among the desolate haunts of 
I he divine places of their rest. These 
nes would soothe their minds and please them when 
ated with food; for then all things win the heart... 
t no great cost they would give pleasure to their bodies, 
above all when the weather smiled and the season of 
the year painted the green grass with flowers... 
whence even now the watchmen preserve these tradi- 
tions, and have learnt to keep to the rhythm of the song, 
nor yet for all that do they gain a whit greater enjoyment 
from the pleasure, than the woodland race of earthborn 
men of old. (Italics mine. 
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This, incidentally, is an excellent example of 
what Lucretius probably means when he says 
that things are ever as they were. The pleas- 
ure derived by men from material advances 
has not been increased, and since it is pleas- 
ure which is the only legitimate goal of men’s 
striving, there has been no significant change, 
and certainly no progress from an Epicurean 
standpoint. 

The general question has yet to be an 
swered: why, if Lucretius did not believe 
that there had been real progress, he devoted 
so much space and so much apparent en- 
thusiasm to the subject. The answer lies in 
the dual nature of Lucretius’s purpose. 
Ethically, he strove to convince men that 
pleasure—in the pure sense of course—was 
the highest good. To achieve this aim, it was 
necessary to dispel fear of death and the here- 
after and fear of the gods. To s d here, 
in turn, it was necessary construct a 
philosophy of natural causes which would 
prove, among other things, that the origin 
and development of all phenomena could be 
explained without resort t rnatural in- 
tervention. The relatively high level of the 
arts, industry, and human affairs in Lucretius’s 
time had to be proved on natural grounds, 
and any materialist wll agree that the spec: 
tacle of such development without divine 
help of any sort is a very imposing one indeed. 
It was easy for Lucretius, in tracing the amaz, 
ing changes which had occurred, to be fre- 
quently overcome with enthusiasm for this 
tremendous natural growth. But as an ap 
praiser of these developments he was able, 
given his Epicurean standard of values, to 
deny that there had been any substantial con 
tribution to pleasure or happiness. In modern 
terms, pleasure and happiness being among 
the accepted tests of progress, we should say 
categorically that Lucretius was certainly far, 
therefore, from believing in progress. 
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We See 
By the Papers... 


Edited by Grundy Steiner 


Ovip, THANKS TO THE EFFORTS of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, has enjoyed a substantial 
amount of publicity in recent weeks, for the 
manufacturer has elected to advertise Listerine by 
poet. The full-page advertisement, 
A. Wright free 
translation of the Ars Amatoria, was clipped first 
by Harry Hultgren, graduate assistant at the 
University of Kentucky) from the SaTurpay 
EveninG Post (Oct. 28, 1950), while Time (Oct. 
30), as Dr. Francis Lazenby observes, commented 
upon the ad, suggesting, “It was a long literary 
reach, but it undoubtedly trapped some readers 
who had never read a Listerine ad before.” 

The key line was “A noisome breath with 
(Nec male odorati sit tristis anhélitus 
oris: Ars Am. 1, 521), to which the Lambert 
people replied, “You had the right idea, Ovid, 
but the wrong remedy.” It would appear that 
those strong words should have been aimed at 
the translator who was the real culprit (although 
he did introduce a legitimate Graeco-Roman 
remedy for the condition in question). We trust, 
however, that the manufacturer finds it a valid 
suggestion that the most influential thing about 
an event in history is not what really happened, 
but rather what people think took place 

Another ancient author got a speck of casual 
publicity in a pre-election day clipping (sent by 
Col. Brady) from the New Yorx Heratp- 
Trisune, for James G. Donovan, successful op- 
ponent of Vito Marcantonio, was said, in a brief 
biographical sketch, to be a reader of “Aristotle 
and James Joyce.” 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


THE ANCIENTS were not alone “in the papers”; 
for three contemporary teachers of Greek and 
Latin turned up with photographs in the “U. S. 
Schools” issue of Lire (Oct. 16). Two, Professor 
Walter Agard of Wisconsin and Professor Lily 
Ross Taylor of Bryn Mawr, were honored among 
the eight outstanding teachers nominated by 
student governing bodies “of 52 leading U. S$. Col- 

leges.” The third, Professor Robert Fink of 
1, was photographed while teaching a 
class in Elementary Latin with the aid of a tape 
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recorder, in a series of illustrations of education 
at Kenyon College. 

When the New Yorx Trtes Macazine (Nov. 
19) discussed the Princeton Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study and printed photographs of men 
(like Einstein and Oppenheimer 
“dazzle the scholastic world,” among them ap- 
peared Epigrapher Benjamin D. Meritt and Ar 
chaeologist Homer Thompson. 

And about a week before (Nov. 13) the WALLA 
Wa tta Union-BuLtetin had reported the death, 
at 89 years, of Professor Louis Francis Anderson, 
professor of Classics at Whitman College for 60 
years before his retirement in 1942. He had been 
the first student graduate from the University of 
Washington in the full classical course, and, 
addition to his long devotion to scholarship, had 
been an enthusiastic mountain climber, twice 
reaching the summit of Mt. Rainier and once each 
the peaks of Mt. Hood and Mt. Adams. He had 
been instrumental in organizing the Walla Walla 
society of the Archaeological Institute, His 
widow, the former Florence Mary Bennett, was 
associate professor of Greek at Hunte 
the time of their marriage in 1918. 

If Classicists’ sons may intrude here, under 
their ones at the head of a listing of other en- 
trants in the Evanston (Ill.) Review (Dec. 7) we 
read, “Philip and Windsor Murley . . . were off 
to a good start in the air force... when they 
achieved perfect scores on their entrance examina- 
tions. Their marks qualified as the highest re 
corded at the recruiting station in Chicago.” 

ESCAPE 

A SOMBRE EXCERP?' from George Kent's “Grief 
is Their Only W2apon,” in the August REApER’s 
Dicest (forwarded by the Rev. Joseph L. White), 
tells how a version of Odysseus’ trick to out- 
wit the Cyclops saved some Greek children from 
kidnapping by Communist guerrillas in 1948. In 
Melanthion a small group of children had draped 
themselves in sheepskins and had kept concealed 
in a flock of sheep as it moved up the mountains. 


WITH THE REVIEWERS 


REQUESTS FOR ELEMENTARY BOOKS on New 
Testament Greek and for a primer to restore a 
well-nigh forgotten knowledge of high school 
Greek confronted, on September 10, the editor of 
the New Yorx es he a Rrsconry 
Guide,” according to one of a pair of clippings for 
warded by Col. Brady. The books here 
to supply the first need are H. P. V. Nunn’s The 
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Elements of New Testament Greek and his Short 
Syntax; those to fill the second are W. L. Donald- 
son’s A First Greek Course followed by J. G. 
Worth’s Pallas Athene (described as being com 
posed of selections from the Anabasis to the 
Antigone which were chosen on account cf “their 
simplicity, vitality and human qualities”). 
The second clipping, likewise from the 
Heratp-Trisune (Oct. 8), contains a passage 
from The Maugham Reader in which Somerset 
Maugham cutlines some reading to occupy his 
leisure now that he has “finished” his life’s work: 
I am looking forward to reading < the last time 
all the great novels of the world. I am going to 
read Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall’ Pe beginning 
to end, Thucydides, and Plutarch’s lives... . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR of the WASHINGTON 
Post (Dept. 5) by Emilie M. White of the D. C. 
public schools (and forwarded by her to us) sets 
forth both the importance of “alive” teachers in 
keeping a language “alive,” and the importance of 
Latin to “the man in the street” for its aid in in- 
creasing the ability to handle English effec 
tively. 

A United Press clipping (Sept. 17) from Col. 
Brady reports the discovery of what archaeolo- 
gists believe to be the ruins of the lost Roman 
town of Canonium between Colchester and 
Shelmsford. Among the discoveries are a twenty- 
foot-long tesselated pavement, coins, two hypo- 
causts, Roman roof-tiles covered with water- 
proof cement, painted wall-plaster and the sites 
of two villas. 


DRAMA SECTION 


THE “RETURN ENGAGEMENT” for the Persae 
of Aeschylus at the ancient outdoor theater in 
Syracuse, Sicily, 18 of our October issue) 
was illustrated by photographs in Lire 
(Nov. 

A clipping (forwarded by Professor Levy) 
from the New York Times (Oct. 2) reports that 
Maxwell Anderson has just completed “Barefoot 
in Athens,” a play which treats, mostly in hu- 
morous vein, of Socrates’ home life with Xan- 
thippe and their three sons. A serious analogy is 
also drawn between the world situation of today 
and that of Socrates’ time in the play which seems 
to have been suggested as such by Theodore 
Kritis, producer of Mr. Anderson's ‘Joan of 
Lorraine” in Athens. 


(see p. 
three 
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STEINER 
THE LIVING LANGUAGE 


An old but agreeable clipping, culled by Miss 
Lydian R. Bennett of East Liverpool (Ohio) High 
School, from the PitrssurGH Press (Jan. §, 1950), 
reports that British European Airways, in an- 
ticipation of travel from Britain to Rome for 
Holy Year observances, had circularized some 
6000 Roman Catholic clergymen in Britain witha 
travel folder written in Latin. And, as might be 
expected, one had — in proper vein, with 
this demurrer: “Eheu, desunt mihi 
anglicae.” 

Professor Francis R. Walton of the University 
of Chicago points out a complaint in the Satur 
pAY Review oF L:rerATURE (Nov. 4) from one 
ranged Davis or Washington, D. C., who laments 
the necessity to learn jargons in order to under- 
naka certain books, and who wishes that “they 
could ie written in Latin, as such works used to 
be—a language more compact and comprehensi 
ble than social-scientese and far less cacopho- 


istae liii librae 


nous.” 

And the Rev. Lloyd R. Burns, S.J., of the 
University of San Francisco calls attention to 
“Fun with Words,” a column in the SAN Fran- 
cisco Curonicte. Inevitably the author, Forrest 
Williams, must often discuss Latin derivatives. 


TRIMALCHIO REDIVIVUS ET AL. 


Dave Brecer had almost the success of Tri- 
malchio with the goings on at Troy, according to 
one of his cartoons clipped by Francis Lazenby 
from the CHAMpaIGN (lIIll.) News-Gazette (Nov 
4), wherein Mister Breger and his wife are con 
cealed in a wooden horse outside a stadium before 

big game and the Mister is saying, “Stop 
worrying, honey. It'll get us in just like it did the 
Trojans!” 

Finally, in the realm of 
give the reader pause, there comes from the 
CHEISTIAN ScieENce Monitor (Nov. 16) an ac 
count, found by Professor Claude W. Barlow of 
Clark University, reporting how State Tax Com 
missioner Henry F. Long, when asked by the 
Leominster (Mass.) city officials for “permission 
to transfer $20,000 from surplus to the City Wel: 
fare Department,” had replied that ‘‘borrowing 
for current needs is like piling Pelion upon Ossa.” 
The city officials had checked their Greek mythol- 
ogies, but still were in the dark about precisely 
what Mr. Long had meant, and were not at all 
certain about whether or not their request had 
been granted. 
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Mothers and Sons 


(An Essay on Greek Tragedy) 
r. 
Winston Weathers 
A literary man and author of some forty radio plays, an undergraduate at the University of 


Oklahoma when he wrote this, Mr. Weathers gives us here something between conventional 
interpretation and the extreme of the psychoanalytic. 





ECENT AmericAN FICTION has re- 
R turned to an old Greek theme. This is 
not surprising, of course, for there is evidence 
of renewed interest in classical themes in 
several phases of contemporary letters 
termed neo-Hellenism by some—which has in 
many cases been actual adaptation of the 
Greek subject-matter and/or form, and in 
other cases has been a return, perhaps un- 
consciously, to some of the universal prob- 
lems with which Attic tragedians dealt and 
which because of their very universality 
become important in an age of such prolific 
literary production as our own. 

The mother and son relationship is by its 
very identity as old as mankind. Eve and her 
sons began the interrelationship which by 
the processes of nature is recreated genera- 
tion after generation. The importance of the 
association has varied with civilizations, with 
ages, with cultures. The emphasis placed 
upon it has oscillated with situation, circum- 
stance, and society. Always it has been funda- 
mental, and in such a tremendous aesthetic 
opera as the Greek tragedies the true evalua- 
tion of this basic association has been realized 
and expressed. Without Freudian distortion 
of the relationship to make it fit a mathe- 
matical formula of “womb complex,” the 
Greek tragedians described mothers and sons, 
not pathologically alone, but sincerely and 
artistically, and thereby have maintained as 
great an amount of reality as our modern 
psychologists confess to do, and have, be- 
sides, presented in its myriad shades, the 
primary, non-sexual love of man. 
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Aeschylus in the Persians has given one of 
the earliest extant portrayals of mother and 
son as incorporated in the tragic art. Aeschy- 
lus has done two things. He has intensified 
this particular instance of a_ parent-child 
situation into a universal truth, and con- 
versely, from a general truth, he has drawn an 
explicit and dramatic example. As the dust 
ladened, war-stained Xerxes stumbled across 
the Asian plain seeking out, in his defeat, 
home and mother, coming home at last in the 
twilight of his attempt at life to the arms of 
Atossa; so all men return at last, if not in 
deed, in thought, to that spirit of maternity 
by which and from which they issue. And to 
Aeschylus, the maternity is one of welcome, 
despite the reasonable expectation of rebuke. 
When Atossa hears that Xerxes lives she re- 
joices: “That word beams comfort.on my 
house, a ray that brightens through a melan 
choly gloom.” And despite the misfortunes 
of state that Xerxes has brought to Persia, we 
hear Atossa say: “Should my son return ere 
I have finished, let your voice speak comfort 
to him; friendly to his house attend him, nor 
let sorrow rise on sorrows.” In her conversa- 
tion with the ghost of Darius, Atossa, aware 
of all Xerxes’ weaknesses and frailties, 
apologizing for him, fastens the blame for bis 
rash conduct on bad company. Darius is not 
so sympathetic. But Darius is not ignorant 
of the strength of the mother-son intimacy 
when he says: “With gentlest courtesy 
soothe his affliction, for his duteous ear, I 
know, will listen to thy voice alone.’ This is 
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significant when we have heard Darius say, 
shortly Bere ...my commands 
mber’d.”’ Remorseful, torn, be- 
Xerxes ee the Persians with his 
to my house,” and we may 
“Lead me tomy house 
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and to my n 


ur own minds 
other.” 
Orestes in the Choephori comes to 
but his motive for the return is 
gic, whereas Xerxes’ is not. Orestes has 
been denied a childhood association with 
Clytemnestra, and she is mother more in name 


alSO 


and expression. 
Clytemnestra’s greatest aoe = error was 
in sending Orestes away from Mycenae. She 
tural wel ell ¢ mother love in 
Orestes to dry and disappear. She should, 
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banished Electra 
“mnestra, careful interpreter of character 
€ Was, misinterpreted her children, for 
rearness blinded her—just as her love 
igenia was the matrix of her destruc- 
-robably, think it far- 
fetched, her y Orestes from the site of 

murder indicated, in a way, a greater love 
for him than for Electra. Clytemnestra did 
count on his coming back. She 
foresaw the dark days that were to fall on 
Argos with Agamemnon’s murder. She gave 
up Orestes, not through fear of him, but for 
love of him. She anticipated his finding ade- 
quate life elsewhere, far from the gloomed 
and haunted halls that she and Aegisthus 
were to tread. Clytemnestra thought she 
was ridding Orestes of all connection with 
her crime and ensuing tragedy. In face of all 
her evil genius, Clytemnestra was a mother. 
And for a brief moment on his return she 
revert to the mother she once was. Orestes, 
too, hesitates and reverts to the child he used 
to be. Then they both succumb to their fate 
and son kills mother (not out of love of 
father, despite his excuses; for it would be an 
absurd reading of Orestes’ motives to think 
that deep inside he was willing to kill a 
mother, whom he slightly knew, for a father 
he knew not at all) for the very reason that 
she, whom he in a natural sequence of events 
ought to love most, has denied him that 
natural sequence and he is forced to destroy 
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for his failing to recognize Clytemnest 
what she essentially was—-mother—the 
furies goad him into that eternal quest for the 
very thing he has killed. Aeschylus solves 
Orestes’ problem by a tour-de-force. It is 
Euripides who more truthfully 
sential element of the cat: 
solves Orestes’ plight by the : int 
Iphigenia (in Tauris) Iphigenia for all practi: 
cal psychological purposes becomes mother to 
Orestes and his torment is ended. 
Goethe in his short epic Hermann and 
Dorothea whispers faintly of the 
relationship. Hermann finds his greatest com 
fort in his ec his love of wome 
with her. And, as is true for romanticism, the 
love is consummated elsewhere; in this epic, 
in Dorothea. We can only conjecture that if 
Orestes had found a consummation of the 
that was in him before the consummation of 
his lack of love, he would never have killed 
Clytemnestra. It seems that, rather than an 
Oedipus complex | 
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Oedipus Rex, man is more dangerously con- 
fronted with an Orestes complex. The psy- 
chologists who have labelled erotic ois or ex’ 
treme attachment of son for mother 
Oedipus complex have misu inderstood the 
essential ance of the Jocasta-Oedipus as 
sociation. One cannot find in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus, even after the revelation of his un 
knowing incest, a trace of the psychopathic 
perhaps for a moment when he blinds him- 
self—but certainly it is absurd to consider his 
condition as one of mental derangement. His 
sin was physical, no more. Orestes on the 
other hand is definitely mentally disturbed. 
He is a confused, thwarted person. He has 
been denied a customary child hy od. He reacts 
violently. 
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ship and therefore the most discussed is, of 
course, that of Jocasta and O6edipus in 
Sophocles’ masterpiece. The fact that Jocasta 
served both as wife and mother to Oedipus 
has prompted a long series of diagnoses of her 
psychological make-up; and likewise Oedipus’ 
dual role as husband-son has given the 19th 
and 20th centuries food for general psychiatric 
investigation. Actually, as I have said above, 
there is absolutely nothing psychopathic in 
Oedipus’ relationship with his mother for the 
very simple reason that he looks upon Jocasta, 
when she is his wife, only as his wife. His 
marriage to and love for her is as normal as 
any other marriage he might have made. His 
ignorance of her identity absolves him of all 
sin, all responsible guilt. Incest is criminal 
and immoral, it would seem, only when the 
parties concerned are fully aware that incest 
is being committed. Therefore in this play 
there is actually little commentary on a 
mother and son. The situation is between 
husband and wife. We see Jocasta as mother 
in only two instances. First, in the discussion 
of her attitude toward Oedipus when he was 
a child, three days old. From what we can 
gather she was the normal Theban mother, 
not abnormally attached to her new-born 
child, for though she probably regretted his 
exposure, she did not rebel against Laius as 
Clytemnestra did against Agamemnon. Sec- 
ondly, we see Jocasta, in those few moments 
when she realizes that Oedipus is her son. Her 
horror is paramount, of course. Her sense of 
right and wrong leads her to suicide, for she is 
as ready to make the mistake that I accuse the 
psychologists of making or the average moral- 
ist of making, in that she accuses herself and 
convicts herself of a crime of which, ration- 
ally, she was not guilty.* This is a strange 
situation. Whereas normally a mother, in 
learning the identity of a son thought dead, 
would be overjoyed at his return, Jocasta 


* True. But 981f could give the Freudians a start. 
Jocasta: “Now many mortels ere now have slept with a 
mother in dreams.” Better, Plato, Rep. 5'71C and con- 
text (quoted by Cicero, De Divin. 1.29.60 f. and cited in 
Valentine, “New Psychology of the Unconscious,” 
93, 95), which gives the essence of Freud, censor and 


all. Ed. 


cannot even embrace him. As for Oedipus as 
a son, we can assume from his attitude toward 
his foster mother in Corinth that he has the 
characteristics of an affectionate child, fond, 
but not closely attached. On learning who 
Jocasta is, he, too, is violently wounded. His 
grief leads to self-mutilation. And of the 
two crimes charged against him, incest and 
parricide, the first, of course, far overshadows 
the second. I am inclined to believe, though, 
that Oedipus never did, even after that fate- 
ful day, think of Jocasta as his mother. Why 
should he? He had never known her as such. 
While the chorus may sing, “No marvel if in 
such a plight thou feel’st the double weight 
of past and present woes,” only Orestes’ 
reasoning condemns him; for I do not think 
his feelings actually could. And, as a paradox, 
his reasoning should have shown him the 
innocence of his own plight. 

This is not Sophocles’ only discussion of 
mothers and sons, however. The quiet but 
emphatic love of mother for son is amply seen 
in the suicide of Eurydice in the Antigone. 
Eurydice’s motive is the death of Haemon; 
her curse is upon Creon, as the messenger re- 
lates: “She had invoked evil fortunes upon 
thee, the slayer of thy sons.” Filicide 
Haemon’s death seemed just that to her—is to 
a mother, as to be expected, a height in evil 
doing. One of the finest depictions of a son in 
Sophocles is Hyllus in the Trachiniae. Hyllus’ 
sudden hate of his mother and his as sudden 
forgiveness is typically human. Hyllus’ im- 
potent defense of his mother to the dying 
Heracles is touching. 

Euripides has given us some of the most 
beautiful, romantic, and pathetic pictures of 
men and women in Greek tragedy, and this 
is true of his mothers and sons. It is not of 
slight importance that the culmination of 
pathos in the Trojan Women is the burial 
of Astyanax by Hecuba. Just as the tragedy 
of the Iliad, if not its theme, is in the death of 
Hector, so here we hear an echo of that same 
threnody. Hecuba could have born all if the 
harvest of her womb had prospered. She is 
rather the tree, robbed of the plum, blighted, 
but not until the flower and the fruit, from 
blight, have died before. Hecuba, against the 
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red and black of Ilium’s fall, lays the child 
into the grave. And for her there is no resur- 
rection. Never shall she come to the shallow 
soil of Troy and ask, “Where :s my son?” 

for his disappearance will be but into dust 
and dirt, he is so unavoidably mortal. In this 
drama of conflict, in this play of man against 
himself, in this account of war and after war, 
Euripides has acknowledged the basic relation- 
ship in society that is mother and son. The 
horror of the Trojan war in the final sense is 
not the fall of towers and gates but the fall 
of sons. 

Euripides, it would seem, is concerned 
primarily with the death of the male half of 
the mother-son duo. In the Medea the twin 
boys are murdered by their mother. In the 
Trojan Women Astyanax dies despite his 
mother’s protests. In Hippolytus Artemis, the 
spiritual mother of the hero, deserts him at his 
death-bed. And in the Bacchae Agave sports 
unwittingly with the tragic remnant of her 
son. The death of a son is an ultimate in 
Euripidean tragic concept. 

Sophocles on the other hand is much more 
interested in the mother’s death. The violent 
suicide of Jocasta, the pitiful suicide of Eury- 
dice in the Antigone, the suicide of Deianaira, 
wife of Heracles, are all similar in the dramatic 
and powerful exodus of maternity in the 
aesthetic tragedy that Sophocles is creating. 
In Ajax alone does the mother live. Sophocles, 
like Euripides, sees that in the articulation of 
tragedy one half of the primeval love must be 
destroyed. To Sophocles the tragedy is in the 
death of a woman, to Euripides in the death 
of a man. Aeschylus, less of the aesthete, 
more the propagandist, is forced to submit 
both mother and son to the greater tragedy of 
circumstance and fate. Atossa and Xerxes 
both live, and even the death of Clytemnestra 
is more a death of unavoidable fate than one 
of choice. 

3 

It would seem that we are to find in the 
tragedians a rather complete outline of mater- 
nity as mankind has known it. From the placid 


and comforting Atossa to the tragically 
drunken Agave; from the gentle, despairing 


Hecuba to the calculating Medea; from the 
total physical love of Jocasta to the hesitating 
and restrained love of Clytemnestra; from the 
mystical motherhood of the virgin Artemis to 
the mundane fecundity of Medea and Jocasta; 
we see mother in all her guises; and, though 
she is articulated later in such magnificent cre- 
ations of the human mind as the Immaculate 
Conception and in such accurate portrayals as 
Gertrude of “Hamlet,” rarely is there to be 
found in one body of literary work so tre. 
mendous and timeless a depiction of the 
fruittul feminine and the bearer of men as is 
to be found in the tragedians of Greece. 

The son, too, is reflected in all his ages 
From the inherent innocence of the baby 
Astyanax to the damning guilt of Orestes, 
from the beauteous youth of Medea’s twins 
to the mutilated countenance of Oedipus, 
from the corruption of Oedipus to the vir- 
ginity of Hippolytus, from the mysticism of 
Hippolytus to the rationalism of Pentheus, 
the identity of the mother’s son is given play. 

In Greek drama, the mother-son group is 
in general limited to tragedy. In comedy, 
where are to be found serious discussions, 
there is nevertheless something alien to the 
mother-son spirit. In the established form of 
comedy by Menander’s time, it would seem 
the typical parent-child idea is basically that 
of father and daughter, occasionally, father 
and son. The spirit of motherhood as en 
visioned and articulated by the tragedians was 
not meant for either the satire or burlesque, 
for either the wit or the humour of the comic 
stage. One might pounce upon Euripides’ 
mother in the Aristophanic script as an ex 
ample of the comic approach to maternity. 
Certainly, we must all agree, such an ap 
proach has nothing to do with that of the 
tragedians, nor is it the same type that is 
yet evidenced today in our concept of 
Madonna and Child in the Christian world. 

Homer, of course, had presented many 
types of mothers and sons in the two epics. 
Hecuba and Hector provide a notable ex 
ample in the Iliad, as well as Andromache and 


Astyanax. In the Odyssey Penelope and 


(Concluded on Page 200) 
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Pietas Epicurea 
William H. FitzGerald, S.J. 


Apart from the intrinsic merit of this paper, it is impressive (though not surprising to one 
who knows the order) that a defense of the sincerity of Epicurus’ religion should come from 
such a source. G. F. Else and I have printed independent opinions that Lucretius 3.14—-3¢ 
constitutes the poet's account of his experience of conversion. Father FitzGerald is at Weston 





O orner scHoot of Greek philosophy 

has found among Christians fewer sym- 
pathetic students than that of Epicurus. The 
adjective ““epicurean” has become a synonym 
for gross hedonism; it is commonly used in no 
other than this pejorative sense. With the 
notion of a contemptible sensualism there is 
closely allied, in the popular concept of Epi- 
cureanism, the accusation of atheism. Refer- 
ences to the gods and to man’s obligation in 
their regard found in the writings of Epicurus 
or Lucretius the casual reader ascribes to 
hypocrisy or passes over as a mere device to 
deceive the multitude and protect the school 
from the storm of indignation which the 
knowledge of its true doctrine would sup- 
posedly have aroused, 

There is no denying the fact that many 
professed disciples of Epicurus, and especially 
the Roman Epicureans, who were for the most 
part interested only in the ethical doctrine of 
the school, brought the Philosophy of the 
Garden to disrepute and deserved, by their 
scandalous lives, the odium attached to the 
word “epicure.” But such defections from the 
Epicurean ideal of the harmonious balance of 
pleasures the Master himself would have been 
the first to censure. Epicurus, like many an- 
other, was not always blessed in his disciples 
and, in his case at least, the sins of the pupils 
have, all too successfully, been laid upon the 
teacher. 

Our present concern, however, is not with 
the supposed hedonism of Epicurus but with 
the charge that he was an atheist, and, more 
specifically, with his concept of the virtue of 


piety. Tradition to the contrary, neither Epi- 
curus nor his authentic disciples, among 
whom Lucretius is facile princeps, denied the 
existence of gods. It is true that the undis- 
guised contempt manifested by the Epi- 
cureans both for the popular anthropomorphic 
religions (which they despised as a mass of 
superstitions) and the more refined astral re- 
ligion (which Epicurus loathed as a breeder 
of despair) gave a ready handle to those who 
would accuse the school of atheism. It is 
true, moreover, that the Epicurean Theology 
was too esoteric to fill the religious vacuum 
which its crusade against current beliefs was 
bound to create in the popular mind. The Epi- 
cureans, nevertheless, did have a positive 
theology and a concept of pietas as sincere as 
it was unique. It seems worthwhile to pre- 
sent, in the interest of truth, some of the 
evidence on which the charge of atheism rests 
and the facts by which it is refuted. 

For the traditional concept of Epicurean- 
ism Cicero is, in no small measure, responsi 
ble. He was, in fact, formulating the common 
opinion of posterity when he wrote in De 
Natura Deorum concerning the Epicurean 
attitude toward the gods: 


Sunt enim philosophi et fuerunt qui omnino nullgm 
habere censerent rerum humanarum procurationem deos. 
quorum si vera sententia est, quae potest esse pietas 
quae sanctitas quae religio? haec enim omnia pure atque 
caste tribuenda deorum numini ita sunt, si animad- 
vertuntur ab is et si est aliquid a deis immortalibus 
hominum generi tributum; sin autem dei neque possunt 
nos iuvare nec volunt nec omnino curant nec quid 
agamus animadvertunt nec est quod ab is ad hominum 
vitam permanare possit, quid est quod ullos deis im- 
mortalibus cultus honores preces adhibeamus? in specie 
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is he an altogether unimpeachable witness 
the true doctrine of Epicurus. Unfor- 
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Epicurean Theology have been generally 


it 


-pted without investigation. Cicero's dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of Epicurus in the 


Book od Natura Deorum is hastily done 
incomplete. This is not to imply that 


the author is consciously unfair, but he would 


scarcely have been human had he not shown 
some impatience in explaining a system of 
thought for which he had so little sympathy, 
More than half of Book 1 is devoted to a criti- 
cism and refutation of the Epicurean position 
made by Cotta, a follower of the New Acad- 
emy. Of the space allotted to Velleius, the 
Epicurean spokesman, ibout half is taken up 
with a polemic directed at Plato and 

Stoics and an unintelligent, careless review of 
the teaching of philosophers from Thales to 
Diogenes of Seleucia. The polemic is super- 
ficial and does less than justice to the opinions 
it discusses; the historical review, however 
accurate it may be as an example of the Epi- 
curean mode of argumentation, has been ex 
panded out of all proportion. To the positive 
exposition of the doctrine of Epicurus Cicero 
devotes a little less than fourteen numbers 
out of a total of one hundred and twenty-four, 
Mayor has correctly observed 
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There is good reason, accordingly, to 
suspect that what Cicero says of the theology 
of Epicurus is not the whole truth; at best 
he is a prejudiced witness. It is possible 
however, to check Cicero’s statements to 
some extent and to indicate, at least in outline, 
the nature of Epicurean religious practice 
from hints found in the writings of Epic urus 
and the poem of Lucretius. The speculative 
side of Epicurean Theology—its arguments 
for the existence of gods, its explanation of 
their atomic structure, and its description of 
their life in the intermund 
which their activity, if activity it may 
called, was confined—is a study too vast to 
be encompassed within the limits of a brief 


ine spaces to 


he 


paper. It is possible, however, to demon 
strate that shea Epicureans professed a 
piety which was by no means mere hypoc 
risy. 

The gods of Epicurus are deities sui generis, 
not only in their nature and mode of existence, 
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but, above all, in their relationship to the uni- 
verse and to man. It is a cardinal principle of 
Epicureanism, enunciated in the first of the 
Golden Sayings of Epicurus, and repeated by 
Lucretius, that the gods have absolutely no 
concern with the government of the world 
and the affairs of men. To make petition to 
them is useless, for they neither listen to nor 
ie moved by human supplication. Indeed, 
prayer is worse than useless, for the convic- 
tion that the gods somehow control the des- 
tiny of man is, according to Epicurus, the 
foundation of the whole apparatus of super- 
stitition which has enslaved mankind. The 
doctrine of providence and of survival after 
death is the double chain which binds the race 
of men in abject servitude at the feet of the 
hideous gods of the anthropomorphic pan- 
theon. The express purpose of Lucretius’ 
poem, in fact, is to free mankind from the ter 
rors of supersitition and of the fear of death 
by explaining the true nature of things, by 
proclaiming the basic doctrines of the mor- 
tality of the soul and divine non-interference 
in the world. It is this evangel which is the 
starting point and the culmination of the 
whole Epicurean system as it is propounded 
by Lucretius. Indeed, it seems true to say 
that, even in the case of Epicurus himself, the 
physics, the canonic and the ethics, as well 
as the theology, are an elaborate rationaliza- 
tion of the conviction that the death of the 
gods of tradition is the indispensable condi- 
tion of human happiness. 

The violence of the Epicurean attack on 
contemporary religion can be explained, in 
part at least, by the fact that both Epicurus 
and Lucretius, men of keen intelligence and 
extraordinary sensitivity of soul, knew it and 
loathed it for the contemptible thing it was. 
The character of Lucretius, limned in every 
line of his poem, was that of a man consumed 
with a passion for truth, highly introspective, 
tortured with doubts about the future, terri- 
fed by the specter of despair which loomed 
behind the implacable statues of the gods. 

If Epicurus succeeded in freeing some at 
least from a religion of fear, he did’so at the 
tisk of denying the possibility of a practical 
religion of any kind. A theology of gods re- 


siding in the remote spaces of the intermundia 
which were the Epicurean heaven, absorbed 
completely in the enjoyment of their own 
beatitude, incapable of hearing or answering 
the prayers of mankind, has no place for peti 
tion and sacrifice. To the pagan Roman mind, 
with its legalistic concept of religion, such a 
theology was unintelligible. Yet Lucretius 
explicitly denies that piety involves sacrifice 


nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri 

vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras 

nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas 
ante deum delubra nec aras sanguine multo 
spargere quadrupedum nec votis nectere vota. ... 


A religion of sacrifice, he asserts, is capable 
of heinous crimes; it has inspired sinful and 
unholy deeds such as human sacrifice.* Lucre- 
tius ends his description of the tragic immola- 
tion of Iphigenia with the bitter indictment: 
tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.’ Taken 
at its face value, such a statement seems to 
inspire the charge, repeatedly made by Cotta 
in his reply to Velleius in De Natura Deorum, 
that Epicurus has destroyed the rational basis 
of all religion.® 

Yet Epicurus not only believed in gods, but 
regarded them with reverence.? He even 
wrote on the subject of piety,'’ though his 
books are now lost to us. It is not surprising 
to find this professed reverence for the gods 
set down to hypocrisy, even before Cicero's 
time; for the charge was a common calumny 
hurled by one philosophical school against an 
other.!! The accusation is made by Cotta: 


Ludimur ab homine non tam faceto quam ad scribendi 
licentiam libero. quae enim potest esse sanctitas si dii 
humana non curant, quae autem animans natura nihil 
curans? Verius est igitur nimirum illud quod familiaris 
omnium nostrum Posidonius disseruit in libro quinto de 
natura deorum nullos esse deos Epicuro videri, quaequae 
is de deis immortalibus dixerit invidiae detestandae 
gratia dixisse ... . Epicurus re tollit oratione relinquit 
deos....™ 


This insinuation is baseless. As Guyau has 
pointed out, referring to this very passage, 
the time had long passed when one need fear 
openly to doubt the existence of the gods." 
According to Festugiére, a recent and emi- 
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nently competent critic, Epicurus belongs, not 
with the sceptics of the latter half of the 
Fourth Century, but with those who were 
then reacting against the ever increasing dis- 
belief. Epicurus himself says that“... the 
impious man is not he who denies the gods of 
the many, but he who attaches to the gods the 
beliefs of the many.”® He claimed that, 
though he had destroyed the doctrine of 
providence, he had left a place for piety." 

It is much more difficult to discover just 
what this pietas was than to determine what 
it was not. Bailey recognizes three more or less 
distinct aspects imitation 
and communion.!? The Epicurean religion ap- 
parently included the notion of an untroubled 
contemplation of the universe. Lucretius, re- 


contemplation, 


jecting the traditional concept, asserts that, 
true piety is rather... pacata posse omnia 
mente tueri.'® The exalted nature of the gods 
is, according to Velleius, a natural object of 
man’s contemplation and reverence: 

..Mam et praestans deorum natura hominum pietate 
coleretur, cum et aeterna esset et beatissima (habet enim 
venerationem iustam quicquid excellit 

Cotta quotes the Epicurean opinion 


“At est eorum [deorum] eximia quaedam praestansque 
natura, ut ea debeat ipsa per se colendam elicere sapi- 


entem,*2° 


This was not intended, however, as a mere 
sterile act of the intellect without reference 
to the will. The eternal and blessed existence 
of the gods which was the chief and most 
worthy object of contemplation was, in fact, 
the realization and model of the Epicurean 
moral ideal. Epicurus wrote to his disciple 
Menoeceus, exhorting him to fidelity to the 
moral teachings of the School: 

Meditate therefore on these things and things akin to 


them night and day by yourself and with a companion 
like to yourself, and never shall you be disturbed, wak- 


ing or sleeping, but you shall live like a god among men.”! 
Lucretius repeats this thought in the lines 
t 5 


illud in his rebus video firmare potesse 
usque adeo naturarum vestigia linqui 
parvula quae nequeat ratio depellere nobis 
ut nil impediat dignam dis degere vitam. 


It would be a mistake to interpret these 
lines as mere conventional expressions. So 


perfectly, in fact, do the descriptions of the 
divine life in the intermundia reflect the ethi- 
cal ideals of Epicurus that it is difficult not to 
see in these descriptions a projection into the 
theology of a preconceived standard of ex. 
cellence. The gods of the intraspatial Olym- 
pus were for the Epicureans humanity “writ 
large’ as truly as were the traditional gods of 
mythology.”* 

The third and most interesting aspect of 
Epicurean piety, the notion of communion 
with the gods, is thus described by Lucretius 

quae nisi respuis ex animo longeque remittis 
dis indigna putare alienaque pacis eorum, 
delibata deum per te tibi numina sancta 








saepe oberunt; non quo violari s 


mbibat acris, 





possit, ut ex ifa poOenas petere 1 
sed quia tute tibi placida cum pace quietos 
constitues magnos irarum volvere fluctus, 

nec delubra deum placido cum pectore adibis, 
nec de corpore quae sancto simulacra feruntur 
in mentis hominum divinae nuntia formae, 
suscipere haec animi tranquilla pace valebis.™ 


These lines are the fullest explanation of 
Epicurean religion known to us.”> Supposi 
tions which are unworthy of the majesty of 
the gods do harm to the worshiper because 
they disturb the tranquility of the reverent 
act. When his mind is agitated he is unable to 
receive in peace the simulacra of the gods 
which bring calm to the souls of men. Clearly, 
there is here expressed the belief that there 
is a communion between gods and men ef- 
fected by the visitations of divine “images.” 
The exact nature of the religious experience 
thus described is, unfortunately, not known 
to us; it seems certain, however, that such 
moments of union with the simulacra and the 
peace of spirit consequent thereon are the 
supreme reward of true piety. It is important 
to remember that such “visitations” could, 
according to Epicurus, take place only by 
physical contact of the atoms which consti 
tuted the divine “idols” with the atoms of 
which the human mind was composed, a fact 
clear from the Epicurean psychology which 
attempts to validate in terms of atomic mon 
ism, perception, both sensory and supra 
sensory, only through the medium of “idols” 

atomic films cast off from the surface of the 
object perceived and impinging upon the 
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organ of perception. The absolute inerrancy 
of such perception was a fundamental postu 
late of the system; for to deny its validity was 
to fall into a hopeless scepticism. This prin- 
ciple is of peculiar importance in Epicurean 
theology, for the occurrence of “divine vi- 
sions’ through the medium of the simulacra 
is the empirical basis on which the chief ar- 
gument for the existence of gods was con- 
structed.”® Lucretius describes such visita- 
tions in some detail.?" 5 

Owing to the subtlety of their component 
stoms—for the gods of Epicurus were com- 
posed of the finest matter possible—the di- 
vine images could be perceived by the mind 
mly with considerable difficulty; in fact, a 
special mode of perception seems to have been 
required.” It is this act of reception which is 
dissipated by internal disquiet and external 
distractions. The pious man, therefore, if he 
is to profit by the advent of the divinae nuntia 


formae, must free his mind and his heart from 


all thoughts unworthy of the gods. 

The public religious festivals were happy 
occasions for experiencing such communion 
with the gods; for the reverence of the circum- 
stances assisted the act of reception which 
was a prerequisite to the perception of the 
divine visitations. That is why Epicurus was 
a faithful attendant at acts of public worship 
nothing is known of Lucretius’ practice in 
this regard); it is this, not hypocrisy, which 
explains his profession of piety. Invocations 
and petitions he considered worthless; it was 
the internal experience which he treasured, 
for in it was rooted that tranquility of soul 
which was man’s true and only happiness. 

Contemplation, imitation and communion 

these were the elements of Epicurean piety. 
Vague and misty as it may seem (the evidence 
mn the matter being very incomplete), it was a 
positive religious doctrine whose sincerity 
there is no legitimate reason to doubt. It was, 
according to Bailey, a religious concept “far 
more exalted than the traditional beliefs 
which Lucretius decries.” 

That the gods of Epicurus were worthy of 
30 lofty a reverence may well be doubted; 


that a theology so subtle would easily elude 
the intelligence of the multi intent on finding 
in Epicureanism only a rational justification of 
hedonism is a fact that cannot be denied. To 
this extent history is on the side of Cicero. 
That Epicurus or Lucretius professed athe- 
ism, however, is an error directly contradicted 
by the evidence. 
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The Classical Association of New England 
will hold its forty-fifth Annual Meeting at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., on Friday 
and Saturday ga 30 and 31, 1951. 
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ge. Following the dinner there will be an 
iddress by Sir Alfred Zimmern of American 
International College; his subject will be 
“Our Greek Augustan Age.” 
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Conn., or from the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Prof. F. Stuart Crawford, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston 15, Mass. 


ERRATUM 
Miss Martha S. Davis has embar- 


rassed because credit was not given also to 
Miss Ada Millett for the article, Cena 
Romana, in the May, 1950 issue. The un 
fortunate omission was not intentional on 
anyone's part. 


been 


MOTHERS 

(Concluded from Page 194) 
Telemachus are the major study; but we must 
note Odysseus and his rendezvous with his 
mother when he journeys to Hades. Homer 
tells the mother-son story the gods in 
Hera and Hephaestus. Many of the tragic 
scenes, especially in Sophocles, remind us of 
the earlier Homeric works, and certainly all 
three of the major Attic tragedians were in 


among 


fluenced by the early bard. 
4 
Greek tragedy is most assuredly more 


than a commentary on mothers and sons. But 
I believe that the mothers and sons who ap 
pear in these Attic dramas contribute to the 
fullness and majestic completeness that we 
attribute to them. In the great arch of light, 
from the prophetic dawn of the Agamemnon 
to the crepuscular shadows of the Trojan 
Women, that Greek tragedy like an Apollo 
makes across the realm of human emotions, it 
is not surprising that a pertinent part of its 
construction is the fundamental awareness of 
man’s love for his mother, regardless of the 
avenues that love may take, regardless of the 
consequences of his emotions. Religiously, 
mankind has sought an identity with mother 
from Magna Mater to our own Mary. The 
Greek tragic concept of mothers and sons is 
not always pleasing or attractive. It is not 
always realistic or naturalistic. It is, however, 
always important, of interest, vital, and of 
the general quality that only great poets ina 
great literature could achieve. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ARNOBIUS 


Arnosius oF Sicca, The Case Against the 
Pagans, translated and annotated by 
Grorce E. McCracken (Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers, Nos. 7-8): Westminster, 
Maryland, The Newman Press (1949). 
Vol. I, pp. 1-372; Vol. II, pp. 373-659. 
$6.75. 


SUCH WRITERS AS VOLTAIRE, Thomas 
Paine, and Robert Ingersoll, who sought to 
attack Christianity by expounding with 
elaborate sarcasm the inconsistencies and in 
decencies which they discovered in the 
literally interpreted (or misinterpreted) texts 
of a religion whose spiritual import and hu- 
man values they were resolved to ignore, 
were merely following an old Christian 
precedent. Their method of rationalistic 
criticism, which they were careful not to 
apply to their own enthusiastic and mystical 
faith in humanitarianism and progress, was 
essentially the same as that of the Christian 
polemists who, in the senescence of the 
Roman world, attacked paganism by collect- 
ing instances of inconsistency, absurdity, and 
obscenity from the whole store of myth and 
ritual which the GraecoRoman world had 
inherited from its enigmatic predecessors or 
had itself elaborated by the operations of 
poetic fancy and plebeian superstition 
through the course of twelve centuries. The 
Christian iconoclasts thus preserved for us 
some knowledge of obscure legends, minor 
cults, and local rites of which we should 
otherwise know nothing, and their writings 
if@ Our MOst important source of information 
concerning all the details of ancient religion 
which could be expounded to its discredit by 
its adversaries. One of the more valuable—in 
some respects, the most valuable-—of these 
works is the Adversus nationes of Arnobius, 
. Christian Ingersoll of the late Third or 
cally Fourth Century. 

Arnobius is significant for the study of al- 
most every cultural aspect of the Roman de 


cadence from the deterioration of Latin to 
political disintegration. A practitioner of the 
turgid and coarse style that is called African, 
he was a man of considerable learning: he was 
well informed concerning the pagan cults on 
which he exercised his mordant rhetoric, and 
he had read the ancient philosophers from 
whom he borrowed all the elements of his 
rationalistic criticism. He was, by his own 
statement, a newly-converted and ardent 
Christian, although he clearly knew nothing 
of the Old Testament and no more of the 
New than he might have learned by oral in- 
quiry. He was, furthermore, a representative 
of a sentimental and fatuous ‘liberalism’ which 
idly deplored the Roman conquests as in- 
fringements of a ius libertatis, and he was so 
little capable of understanding that the Em- 
pire was humanity's only bulwark against 
mounting tides of barbarism that he could 
describe Rome (vii. 51) as civitas in humani 
generis perniciem nata! When Arnobius 
wrote, it was late afternoon in the ancient 
world, and the shadows were already dark on 
the horizon. 

Professor McCracken’s new English trans- 
lation is adequate, vigorous, and probably as 
near an approximation of Arnobius’s style as 
is possible in English. It is complete within 
the limitations of current usage, and the text 
of the passages which the translator omitted 
may be found in the notes. All versions from 
the ancient languages are, of course, merely 
adumbrations, and it is, perhaps, pointless to 
criticize them in detail, for he is but a poor 
classical scholar who cannot open any trans- 
lation to any page and suggest what seem to 
him to be improvements. However, for those 
who may expect a reviewer to comment on 
such matters, I turn at random to page 71 and 
in the translation which corresponds to 
Arnobius i. 17-20 I note in order the follow- 
ing points, giving first the translation, then 
the corresponding words of the original, and 
finally my suggestion: (1) “do you assert?” 
(cur adseveratis): “why do you assert?’ (2) 
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“do you not see how shameful, how disgrace- 
ful are the mad feelings?” (non videtis ad- 
fecttis quam turpes, quam indecoras in- 
sanias’?): ~...how shameful are the emo- 
tions, how unseemly the frenzies?” (3) “What 
else is anger than... to be carried on to a 
lust for vengeance and having become savage 
with the torments of the grief of another, 
to revel in the senselessness of heart?” (quid 
est enim aliud irasci quam in ultionis libidinem 
ferri et in alterius doloris crucibus efferati pec- 
toris alienatione bacchari?): *. . . lust for ven- 
geance and, in the delirium of a mind made 
ferocious, to revel over the torments of an- 
other’s sorrow?’ (4) “something agreed by 
all to be farthest from the gods” (quod ab 
diis convenit procul esse dimotum): “which 
should properly be far removed from divin- 
ities’ (5) Arnobius argues that the pagan gods 
are unjust if they cause national disasters 
because they are angry with the Christians, 
for “What is so unjust as. . . to hate Chris- 
tianity and to ruin its worshippers with 
every loss to them?” (quid est enim tam in- 
iustum quam Christianum nomen odisse et 
dispendiis omnibus .suos labefactare cultores?): 
*... to hate Christianity and then to ruin 
their own worshippers with every kind of 
financial loss?’—or, better, “...to hate 
Christianity and then to bankrupt their own 
worshippers?’ (6) “were they not protected 
by your advocacy, they are themselves not 
competent” (nisi vestrd fuerint adsertione 
protecti, idonei non sunt ipsi): “they are not 
competent unless they are protected... .” 
(7) “let them have the power of defending 
themselves” (permittite illis potestatem sui, 
defendant se ipsi): ‘give them a chance to 
show themselves, let them defend themselves’ 
but the ironic twist which Arnobius gives 
to the familiar idiomatic use of potestas can- 
not be translated since its force depends on 
reminiscence of the military phrase; (8) 
“they can consume us, and can exile us com- 
pletely from all human association” (possunt 
nos consumere atque ab omni penitus coetu 
exterminare mortali): ‘they can destroy us 
and extirpate us utterly from every society 
of mankind.’ 
The value of this publication to scholars 


lies, of course, in the introduction and com 
mentary. The former gives a lucid and com 
pendious summary of the little that is known 
or can be conjectured about the life of 
Arnobius, and discusses the sources that he 
may be presumed to have used and his rela- 
tionship to other Christian writers. It is un 
fortunately necessary to take exception toa 
number of details. For example, the argument 
(p. 44) that Arnobius read Minucius Felix 
because a passage in the Octavius might have 
led Arnobius into the “error” of calling the 
Janiculum an oppidum, instead of a hill, is re. 
grettable. A belief that there had been a town 
named Janiculum was a common element in 
the fabulous history of early Italy, and was 
recorded by many writers, from the annalists 
used by Dionysius Halicarnassensis (Antig, 
Rom. i. 73) to Pseudo-Victor (Origo gen. 
Rom. 2), but I should suppose that Arnobius, 
if he had any particular source in mind, was 
relying on Virgil, who specifically states 
(Aen. viii. 355-358) that Janiculum was an 
oppidum founded by Ianus pater. 

The extensive commentary is based on a 
consultation of all the accessible scholarly 
contributions to the study of Arnobius since 
the publication of Reifferscheid’s critical edi- 
tion of 1875. Although it contains some very 
elementary information (it identifies even 
Cerberus and the Styx!), its two hundred 
and twenty pages are principally devoted to 
discussion of textual difficulties, elucidation 
of mythological and other obscurities, and a 
careful and judicious report of scholarly 
opinion on most of the problems suggested by 
the text. This is the only commentary on the 
whole of the Adversus nationes to appear 
since that of Hildebrand (1844). Its digest 
of, and references to, the very numerous 
studies that have been made during the past 
century will make it an almost indispensable 
guide to all who may concern themselves with 
Arnobius. The only difficulty is that it is 
arranged as a series of numbered footnotes to 
the translation, thus making it awkward and 
even cumbrous to consult, for those who will 
want to use it will naturally wish to work 
directly from a text. This inconsistency is ex 
plained by the fact that the present work ap 
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pears in a series evidently designed to provide 
adifying reading for the pious layman and 
perhaps to arouse a popular interest in theo- 
logical history, but one may wonder whether 
the publishers of these handsomely printed 
volumes would not have been better advised 
to consult the interests and convenience of 
the Roman clergy and lay scholars. The 
fruits of Professor McCracken’s diligence and 
larning, the first commentary in more than 
acentury on Arnobius, should have accom- 
panied a recension of the text—particularly 
since it appears at a time at which, in conse- 
quence of the European catastrophe, both of 
the critical editions of Arnobius are out of 
print. 

Revito P. Oxiver 

University of Illinois 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


Wupe, Rosert, The Treatment of the Jews 
in the Greek Christian Writers of the First 
Three Centuries (Catholic University Pa- 
tristic Studies, Vol. 81): Washington, 
Catholic University of America Press 
(1949). Pp. xviii+239. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL OVERTONES in the title 
of this dissertation, directed by Professor 
Deferrari and approved by Professors Mc- 
Guire and Skehan, arouse considerably more 
interest than the usual run of grammatical 
and rhetorical studies which have preceded it 
in the same series. Instead of cultivating in- 
tensively a small corner of a field hitherto not 
worked, Father Wilde had chosen at the out- 
st to present a survey of what can be said 
on this timely topic, but the volume of 
material available soon led to a restriction of 
his endeavors to the Greek authors only. 
While one can appreciate the practical diff- 
ulty which led to this decision, the cleavage 
might better have been made horizontally 
rather than vertically. Arbitrary separation of 
the sources into two groups on the basis of 
the language of the writers might be justified 
in some investigations, but in dealing with a 
topic drawn from the history of ideas one will 
surely find that linguistic differences are of 
slight significance. 


A much more serious omission, however, is 
the complete ignoring of that important body 
of Greek Christian writers of the first three 
centuries commonly known as the New 
Testament. The reader of this dissertation 
will find no suggestion anywhere that the 
writers of the works which have attained 
canonical dignity had anything to say on the 
topic, or that the patristic writers studied in 
detail were in any way influenced by their 
Christian predecessors. Instead, the great 
ittention (pp. 32-77) given to the attitude of 
pagan Greek writers towards the Jews sug- 
gests that it was to be expected, indeed was 
expected, that the patristic writers were in- 
fluenced by the pagans. The section just men- 
tioned appears to be largely, if not entirely, 
based upon the collection of testimonia pub- 
lished as long ago as 1895 by Théodore 
Reinach as Textes d'auteurs grecs et romains 
relatifs au judaisme. How thoroughly Wilde 
checked Reinach’s sources does not appear— 
he frequently omits to present bis own 
readers with the reference material needed to 
examine the testimonia in their original 
setting or in the corpora in which some of 
them have been included, though this in- 
formation was available in Reinach for the 
period prior to 1895. 

The bulk of the volume consists of a de- 
tailed analysis of what the Greek patristic 
writers of the first three centuries said about 
the Jews, the largest attention being given, 
naturally, to Justin Martyr's Dialogus cum 
Tryphone and to Origen, but the apocryphal, 
unlike the canonical, New Testament is also 
examined for the small light it shows on the 
popular attitude, as opposed to the informed. 
The conclusions of this study may be sum- 
marized as follows: examination of the pagan 
testimonia shows that the pagans were on the 
whole uninformed or misinformed about the 
Jews and where any acquaintance did exist, 
it was the exclusiveness of the Jews which 
made the greatest impression, giving rise to 
all sorts of unfavorable judgments and even 
to horror tales, though some favorable com- 
ments are found, e.g. praise for the “phi- 
losophy” of Moses, Abraham, and Solomon. 
The pagan attitude was “governed by social 








relationships, without excluding religious 
considerations,” but “the attitude of the 
Christian authors is almost exclusively theo 
logical. It is based on two principles: the 
Jews occupied a chosen part in the divine 
plan of history; the Jews persecuted Christ 
ind put Him to death, and acted in a similar 
way regarding His disciples and Apostles. 
... But Christians are not to be prosecutors 
of the Jews, rather they are to see in them 
the types of the things planned and ordained 
by God.” It is therefore clear that though 
many of the Christian writers studied began 
life as pagans, they were not influenced by 
what they may have known of the Jews be- 
fore their conversion but by the official 
Christian position. [Those who wish to ex 
amine a comprehensive summary of the atti 
tude of the Catholic Church towards the 
Jews, written from the Jewish point of view, 
may be referred to George LaPiana, “The 
Church and the Jews,” Historia Judaica 11 
(1949) 117-44, which doubtless appeared too 
late for inclusion in the bibliography. ] 

With Father Wilde's conclusion there can 
be no complaint but the execution of the 
dissertation leaves much to be desired in de 
tail. A more careful scrutiny of the manu 
script by his instructors would doubtless 
have eliminated some of the many blemishes. 
For example, it is naive to say that the “Jews 
had been the object of literary attention for 
about four centuries before the Christian 
era” (32) even if one deliberately excludes 
from consideration the Old Testament. When 
Wilde says (51) that complaints “against the 
wealth of the Jews did not exist in classical 
Antiquity,” he is assuming too much-—all 
that he is justified in saying is that he has 
found none in the surviving material ex- 
imined. What is meant by the statement that 
Apion “stultified himself” (58) is not clear. 
Since Nero died in 68 there is a chronological 
difhculty in the sentence (69): Philostratus 
“has Euphrates a philosopher advise Ves- 
pasian, While Vespasian was in Alexandria in 
the year 70, the army employed against the 
Jews were better employed against Nero,” 
ind the difficulty is not in Philostratus. I dis 
sent from the criticism (85) of Kleist’s render 
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ing of Ignatius, Ep. ad Magn. 9: kara Kupraxny 
as “regulate their calendar by the Lord’s 
day.” The antecedent is mixed up in the 
sentence (100): “It is that Jerusalem, cap. 
tured by the Romans, whose destruction was 
prophesied ... . ” Bardenhewer’s great work 
once more is carelessly called (xiii) the 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur where- 
as the word is really ‘altkirchlichen.’ One is 
somewhat shocked to find ‘acropolis’ used 
(16) as the name for a part of Jerusalem. If in 
Hellenistic times Jewish and Samaritan 
temples were dedicated in Palestine, the deity 
would have been Zeus and not Jupiter (17) 
In mentioning pagan interest in riddles (4 
an allusion to the most famous example, that 
of Oedipus, would have been apposite. 
Misspellings are very frequent: Guerriere 
xi and 222) but Guerriére rightly (222 bis, 
235); Kirchevitern for Kirchenviitern (xiii); 
Kaisar Julian for Kaiser Julian (xi); Tolling: 
ton for Tollinton (xiv, 175 bis, 239); Epistola 
for Epistula (29, 131); Nicholas of Damascus 
(49 f., 237); Ptolemy Lathyrus twice correctly 
and twice as Lathryrus on the same page (52); 
Bocchoris (52 bis) but Bochoris (57, 234); 
Nicharchus (56, 237) for Nicarchus; “apud 
Eusebius”! (79); E. Goodspeed for E. J. Good: 
speed (81); Green aretalogy (101) for Greek; 
Phenicians (177 bis); J. M. Lagrange for M. J. 
Lagrange (193); Appolonius (233) but Apol- 
lonius (16); Pausanius (237) but Pausanias 
(67); Stahlin (239) but Stdhlin (82). The index, 
moreover, is far from complete and it is to be 
regretted that the printer appears not to have 


the use of transliterations on the relatives 
rare occasions when Greek is quoted. 
Georce E. McCracken 
Drake University 


Waxzer, R., Galen on Jews and Christians. 
Oxford, 1949. pp. vilit+101. 10s. 6d. 


THIs MONOGRAPH is a contribution to the 
recovery of ancient Greek literature from 
Arabic sources. It deals with certain writings 
of Galen. Three Arabic translation passages 
are presented, from otherwise lost works. 
They are discussed in the light of related 
statements preserved in Greek 
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In four chapters the author presents fea 
tures of Galen’s life, the transmission of his 
writings, Greek and Arabic textual problems, 
ind interesting sidelights on the history of 
Greek philosophy, especially as related to the 
Church of the latter part of the second cen 
tury. 

A philosopher as well as a physician, Galen 
was also acquainted with Jews and Chris 
tians. He approved their manner of life, but 
denounced their uncritical acceptance of the 
authority of Scriptural revelation. This 
criticism of Jewish belief may go back as far 
as Hecataeus of Abdera. 

Galen's views in these matters are similar 
to those of Paul of Samosata, and others 
whom Catholic Christianity has classed as 
heretics. It is stated that Christians were in 
terested primarily in virtue, rather than 
truth, whereas Galen put truth first. Religion 
for him, as for Greek intelligentsia generally, 
had become intellectualized. The reader may 
well question whether Christians have not 
shifted their interest from virtue to doctrine. 
It seems to be Judaism, rather than Chris- 
tianity, that preserved the primacy of ethical 
interest. 

Doctrinal interest, however, is to be dis 
tinguished from the intellectual interest of 
the Greek philosopher. Certain Christian 
writers strongly attacked non-Christian 
Greek culture; and they did so largely be 
cause Greek intellectuals had attacked Chris 
tianity’s major premise. “Premises” is more 
correct. Tertullian said, “We want no curious 
disputation when we possess Jesus Christ, 
no intellectual inquiry when we enjoy the 
Gospel!” 

Galen is presented as “the first Greek 
philosopher who, without becoming a Chris 
tan himself, gave a fair and sympathetic 
ippreciation of the Christians for philosophic 
reasons.’” He considered myths and miracles 
seful instruments of mass education, for 
producing right belief, even if by non-rational 
conviction. 

At Rome, at the end of the second cen- 
tury, there had developed a rapprochement 
between Christianity and the cultured 


classes. One factor in this situation was 
Galen. 
]. Merte Rire 


Muskingum College 


AUGUSTINE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Koopmans, J. H., Augustinus’ Briefwisseling 
met Dhioscurus. Amsterdam, Jasonspers 
Universiteitspers (1949). Pp. 278. 

THE WORK UNDER REVIEW is a doctoral dis- 
sertation of the University of Amsterdam. It 
contains an Introduction, Latin text, Dutch 
translation, and extensive commentary of 
Letters 117 and 118, of the Augustinian 
corpus. A summary in English is given after 
the commentary. 

The author is evidently a student of great 
industry and has tried hard to give a useful 
work to the public. This reviewer feels that 
his attempt has, in general, been successful. 
Yet, it would be hard to give unreserved 
agreement to all the statements or conclusions 
of the author. The field of Augustinology is a 
vast one, and it is exceedingly difficult for 
one person to master all the materials needed 
for a complete understanding of his profound 
thought. Dr. Koopmans should not, therefore 
be harshly criticized if there are gaps in his 
commentary. These gaps are especially evi- 
dent in philosophical sections of the com- 
mentary, where the author is much less 
capable than in the linguistic sections. In the 
refusal to identify Dioscorus with the 
physician, Dioscurus of Hippo, Koopmans is 
more convincing. 

Toa student of Augustine's thought, some 
of Koopmans’ generalizations are amazing: for 
instance, the statements in the summary 
(p. 237) that Augustine “hates the Greeks” 
and that his ethics are not free from some 
anthropomorphic eudemonism. Had Koop- 
mans read Charles Boyer’s Saint Augustin in 
the series “Les Moralistes Chrétiens,” he 
would not have fallen into such a hopeless 
error. Augustine's statement about the ac 
cessibility of abstract truth to the intellect 
alone (683, 20-21) is a far cry from Koop 
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mans’ statement that the senses “fail in their 
about things perceived” (p. 
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tions of 
Occasionally Koopmans assumes 
improves upon Augustine 
Cicero. But just how he does so is not clear. 
Yet. I do not wish to leave an unfavorable 
work as a whole. It has 


especially on the linguis 


impression of the 
many useful points, 
tic side. The bibliography contains nearly all 
the necessary works for a study of Letter 
7 and 118. 
Joun J. Gavican, O.S.A. 
Universidad de Santo Tomas 
Havana, Cuba 


PHILOSOPHY IN 
LITERATURE 


Ross, Junttan L., Philosophy in Literature: 
Syracuse, Syracuse University Press (1949). 
Pp. xi +286. $3.00. 


THOUGH THE MAJOR PROBLEMS Of our time 
are philosophical, the formal study of 
philosophy makes little appeal to American 
students. They seem to require a less abstract 
approach, such as may be found, for example, 
in literature. In this book, therefore, Professor 
Ross turns to the drama, the novel, and the 
poem in the attempt to present philosophical 
concepts more concretely. 

In the opening chapter philosophy is intro- 
duced as a natural activity of the human 
mind and distinguished from other disci 
plines, notably science. In Chapters II-V 
ethics is discussed, as the problem most 
immediate to the student's own interests and 
closest in its relationship to literature. The 
hedonism of the Cyrenaics and Epicureans; 
the later Stoicism of the Roman Empire; the 
rational approach developed by Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle; and Christian ethics, 
illustrated largely from Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, acquaint the reader with funda- 
mentally differing points of view and pos- 
sible modifications of them. In Chapters 
VI-VIII metaphysics is attempted. The 
problem of appearance and reality and the 


sroblem of the organization of the universe 


s interpretations of 
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are treated; optimism and 
philosophical concepts are considered; and 


the book ends with a review of the problem 


PessIMIsM 4g 


of evil. 
In presenting his material Professor Ross 
maintains a high level of excellence. He shows 


unusual ability in drawing helpful examples 
; I pies 


from everyday life, in summarizing literary 
works, and in characterizing historical periods 


In his introductions to 
treats, he is clear 


briefly and effectively 
the various problems he 
and straight-forward; in evaluating con. 
flicting points of view he holds the balances 
very fairly. But it is his skilful application of 
literary material to philosophical problems 
that lends its particular flavor to the book, 
The material itself varies in richness from 
topic to topic, but it is almost always very 
good, and in only two instances could j 
illustrative value possibly be questioned 
once in the passage on appearance and reality 
(133-143), where Pirandello’s Six Characters 
in Search of an Author seems as difficult as 
the problem it is intended to illustrate; and 
once in the discussion of the materialistic 
concept of the universe (150-159), where 
Lucretius in English prose condensation 
appears almost, if not quite, indistinguishable 
from formal philosophic writing. But the 
book as a whole indicates unmistakably the 
real possibilities of the method adopted. 

There are a few specific points. In the 
discussion of Epicureanism there is no mer 
tion of the ideal of friendship so characteristic 
of the sect. At the end of the presentation of 
Aristotelian ethics there is a confusing pas 
sage (103-104) dealing with student reactions 
to the doctrine of the Mean. Static perfection, 
condemned in connection with the Christian 
concept of Heaven (120), appears to be pre 
sented sympathetically in connection with 
Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn (go-01). The 
name of “the long war” (72) that ruined 
Athens is not given the reader. There are: 
number of unfortunate misprints, for which 
the author is not to blame. 

Its rich and varied material and clear, vive 
style should assure this book a wide appeai 

G. D. Percy 
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TRENDS (from page 164) 


ten dollars were offered for the best papers of the 
Latin Second Year section, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars in each of the other two sections. A 
decorative pin and book prizes were also awarded 
to certain winners. 

Each contestant had to be an undergraduate 
student of a public high school of New York 
City, and only students of highest attainment 
were allowed to compete. There has been an aver- 
age of 9§ contestants, Professor Gries reports, 
during the past five contests, and about half of 
the fifty-odd schools eligible participate each time 
the examination is given. 

There is no question that a well-organized and 
conducted prize examination isa legitimate stimu- 
lus for raising the scholarship in Latin study in 
the schools. What this editor would like to see 
forthcoming is a stimulus to induce faculty ad- 
visors to recommend the election of Latin by high 
school and college students capable of profiting by 
latin study. We opine that additional rooms 
would have to be secured to contain this intelli- 
gent mob. However, we congratulate Prof. Gries 
on his substitute (as it were) “stimulus.” 
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NIGHTFALL (from page 18 


5 J. W. Mackail, Lectures on Greek Poetry, new ed 
London, Longmans, Green, and Company, Ltd.) 97. 

5 Henry Rushton Fairclough, Love of Nature among 
the Greeks and Romans (New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1930) 94. 

7C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry: from Alcman to 
Simonides (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936) 74. 

8 2E. See Diogenes Laertius 3.29. [Cf. Catullus 62.35 
(Ed.)} 

* Both Greek and Latin, it has been noted, personify 
Sun and Moon, respectively, as male and female. The 
genders are reversed in German in die Sonne and der 
Mond. 

10In The Reed of Pan (1922); quoted in David M. 
Robinson, Sappho and Her Influence (Boston, Marshall 
Jones Company, 1924) 63-64. The fragments are 3E, 
4E. 

1 Anacreontea 33.1—7E. It is likewise in the dead of 
night when father Tiber, “fluvio Tiberinus amoeno,” 
appears to Aeneas and seems “curas his demere dictis.” 
(Aen. 8.26-35). 

2 Studies of the Greek Poets (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1880, two volumes), 1.331-332. The fragment 
is 27E. 
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